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LET US HAVE THE FACTS! 


EDITORIAL 
WESTERN VIEW OF CHINA MISSIONS 


The following quotation is taken from a letter to the Editor. The 
writer is the Editor of a prominent Christian journal in the United 
States and is, therefore, in a position to know what American Christians 
are thinking of the Christian Movement in China. 

“T de not believe that many of the large number of people 

The Lost in this country (U.S.A.) have a very clear idea of just 

Drive. what is transpiring in China. I am persuaded, however, 

that they feel, subconsciously perhaps, that the evangelical 

drive has gone out of foreign missions. If they do not actually feel it, 

at least their declining response to foreign missions’ appeal is an indica- 
tion that that drive has lessened. 

“T am sure you will understand how enthusiatic I am 


Religion and for our educational work on the foreign field but I think 


Schools. that in our interpretation of missions we have made a 
very serious mistake in talking about our educational 

institutions in too exclusively educational terms and not relating them 
to the more fundamental. job of world evangelization. I think that 
church people generally are growing to believe that China, one of these 
days, will have her own educational system which for educational purposes 
will be adequate. The only grounds, I think, on which they can be 
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interested in education as a missionary project are evangelical. People 
generally will probably object to missionary schools that do not’ teach 
religion unless it is made clear beyond all shadow of doubt that even 
though religious instruction is prohibited, a definite religious purpose 
can still be served in these institutions. It is unfortunate that we have 
not received a more definite picture of our schools on the foreign field 
as religious institutions. We have more or less related the religion in 
them to the specific courses on that subject when, as a matter of fact, 
the atmosphere and leadership in these institutions are, in my estimation, 
of much greater importance than the specific courses taught. As it 
stands now, when the government prohibits the definite courses, it appears 
to a good many people that religion will disappear from the schools.” 


CHINA’S EVANGELICAL DRIVE 


Has the evangelical drive of the Christian Movement 

The Evangelical in China lessened? One might, of course, quite fairly 
Drive. fire the same question at the Home Base? The 
Anglican World Call, for instance, has not met with 

the response anticipated. In general, also, American Christians are 
much less responsive to the missionary appeal than heretofore. Which is 
cause and which effect of these interrelated decreasing momemtums? 
We cannot decide. Some find the chief cause in the uncertainties and 
changes taking place on “mission fields.” Perhaps so! The Home 
Base situation we leave to others to analyze and meet. A few words 
on the China situation in this regard are, however, in order. Undoubtedly 
every aspect of the Christian Movement in China has slowed up, in- 
cluding the “evangelical drive.” For this lessening of the “evangelical 
drive’ there appear to be two major explanations. First, the distrac- 
tions of a political and various social revolutions have diverted, absorbed 
or even dissipated Christian energies. In general, in consequence, 
Christianity in China has been on the defensive. Inevitably, there- 
fore, the past few years have been concerned with reforming the ranks 
rather than with forward drives. Second, until within comparatively 
recent times this “evangelical drive’ centered in the missionaries 
and was carried on in ways familiar to western Christians. The Re- 
volution, however, has shifted the center of every Christian effort in 
China from the missionaries to the Chinese Church. This process is far 
from finished. Its ultimate outcome is beyond prophecy. In general, 
however, any “evangelical drive” in China must now be centered in the 
Chinese Church. The Five Year Movement is the beginning of such 
a China-centric drive. This new China-centric drive is as yet still far 
from having attained a momentum equal to that formerly centered 
in the missionaries. But, we need to ask, is a western type of 
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“evangelical drive” suited to the temperament of Chinese Christians? 
Why, if it is, has not the last century and a quarter produced a Church 
that could pick up this drive when the missionaries passed it over and 
carry it on without such a loss of momentum? Has the Chinese Church, 
viewed as a whole, yet to discover how it can best carry on its own 
“evangelical drive’? Such questions call for intensive study. 


FOUR POSSIBLE DRIVEWAYS 


What are the driveways at present open to the Chinese 
Driveways. Church for carrying on a sustained and effective “evangelical 
drive”? Which one suits best the Chinese Christians? 
Or will they travel all of them? A brief answer to the first question 
is possible: the other two await research! Four such driveways are at 
present apparent. First, the pulpit, the center of propagandic urging: 
second, the school, the center of educational guidance: third, the fellow- 
ship group, the center for the sharing of religious experience: fourth, 
social rebuilding, the center of applied Christian ideals: The China 
Christian Movement is, as a matter of fact, moving with varying 
momentums along all these driveways. Among them the pulpit is the 
most “foreign” to the ways of the Chinese. To say the least it is not 
generally popular in China. 
Educated Chinese often, it is said, prefer to go into 
Which Suits teaching rather than into pioneer preaching and evangel- 
China? istic service. Might this not be due to the age-long position 
and prestige of the teaching ministry in China? Would, 
therefore, a Chinese teaching ministry furnish a more suitable agency for 
a Chinese Christian “evangelical drive’? If after study that were found 
to be so it might result in plans for a drive quite different from what 
our editor-observer and his fellow-Christians miss in China just now. 
In any event teaching, fellowship and social rebuilding appeal more to 
modern Chinese youth, both in and out of the Church, than the pulpit. 
We are frequently told that the results of the missionary enterprise in 
China fall far below what was anticipated. This, if it is true, is by 
some blamed on our sin of disunity, by others on the ulterior motives 
of missionaries or Chinese Christians. Might it not rather be due to 
our methods? If a century and a quarter of effort has not produced 
the results hoped for why not examine the methods used to see where 
they did not fit? Why run the risk of repeating the failure of 
the past? After listening to many conversations thereon we have 
come to the tentative conclusion that the main difficulty Chris- 
tianity faces in China is not in its Message, though that is given with 
varying and sometimes conflicting voices, but in its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion: Is that so? Then why not try to find out how to modify on 
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an adequate scale this and other “foreign” aspects of Christianity in 
China? This is no time for opportunism: is demands coherent and 
far-reaching study. 


WHAT OF CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS? 


Western Christians are uneasy anent the relation of 

Religion and Christian schools to their religious purpose. So are we! 
Education. “That the atmosphere and leadership in these institutions 

are,” as our editor-friend observes, “of much greater im- 

portance than the specific courses taught” all those in charge of them, 
particularly the Chinese, would agree. This point is, indeed, receiving 
particular attention in educational circles at the present time. But we 
have not yet solved the problem of the relation of Christian schools to 
Chinese government regulations. Generalization as to the outcome of 
the present situation is impossible. National educational authorities aver 
that unregistered schools will receive no protection or help from the 
Government in case of internal trouble in the school. A prominent 
Chinese Christian educational administrator also recently stated that the 
best Christians will not serve in unregistered schools. How far does 
the first of these situations matter and how far is either true in general? 


Against the possible disappearance of religion from the 
School and schools there is a stiffening of Christian resolve in several 
Church. sections of China. This stiffening protest looks towards 
an ultimate closing of the schools concerned altogether if 
the maintainence of their Christian character becomes impracticable. 
Will this situation eventuate in leaving all education to the Chinese 
Government, as our editor-friend implies? We must not allow ourselves 
to drift into such an eventuality! What would it mean, for instance, 
for a sustained Christian drive in China? Must the Church become 
the center and agency of religious education in a much more efficient 
way than it now is? If so, how? Where would, furthermore, the 
Church come out in its relation to the educated youth and leadership of 
China and its own:leadership if it ceases to take a share in general 
education? This eventuality loudly challenges Christian foresight! 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


Is the Christian educational system, siwiteulll 


Adequate Correlation on its higher levels, being built up without a 
Needed. sufficiently ciose correlation with the future of 

the church organization? Here and there are 

efforts to relate the two systems: but even to talk of “two systems” 
suggests a lack of coordination. Generally speaking, this educational 
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system tends to become a self-centered entity. Its educational product 
does not, to anything like an adequate extent, gear into the life and work 
of the Church. Furthermore it is the young people who pass through 
these schools who are more interested in teaching, fellowship and social 
rebuilding than in the pulpit or the organizational life of the Church. 
Where will this emerging divergency take us? 
Some of the younger leaders, we are sometimes told, do 
Transitional not know what to do with or about the Church. What 
Problems. does that mean? It suggests a lack of coordination 
somewhere. Christianity in China cannot, it seems to us, 
do its best work without taking part in education neither can that 
best work be achieved unless church and school work towards a 
common end and the schools furnish the leadership the Church must 
have. Here are stupendous issues awaiting clarification. Either tackled 
or left alone they spell difficulty. -A period of transition involves hesitancy 
as to methods: for the new era opening up in China calls for new methods. 
Adequate new methods cannot be discovered in a hurry. The general 
Christian purpose to make Church and school factors in building up a 
vital religious life in China is the same for both Chinese and western 
Christians. We need to remember, however, that Christianity in China 
is just beginning to find its place and stride. Western Christians should: 


- stand loyally by their colleagues in China who carry on as best they may 


while they are determining whether old driveways will suit or, if not, 
what new ones must be laid down. 


FINDING THE FACTS 


“But,” says some one, “‘you have merely suggested a few of 
Unanswered the many unanswerable questions crouching in our minds!” 
Questions. True enough! “But what’s the use of raising such ques- 

tions?,”” continues our friendly querist. None whatever 
unless we try to answer them! To suggest, however, that we should take 
time to answer these and many other puzzling questions is the purpose of 
our comments on the remarks of the editor-observer. If there is any truth 
in the assertion that the efforts of the last century and a quarter have 
failed of what was anticipated—where and how have we failed? Let us 
in any event avoid a repetition of our mistakes! Is it true that our chief 
difficulty in China is rooted in organizational Christianity? Does Chris- 
tian Unity halt in China, for instance, because of something in the 
imported organizational life of Christianity? Would the Chinese prefer 
a teaching ministry to a pulpit ministry? Must their “evangelical drive” 
be rooted in social rebuilding or in simple fellowships? Will it head 
up in personal influences rather than propagandic eloquence? Or do 
Chinese temperaments differ as widely as those of the West with the 
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result that they will come to adopt and adapt all the ways of Christian 
effort westerners have introduced and add a few more of their own? 


The Chinese Church and Christian institutions do not lack able admin- | 


istrators, thinkers and workers. But why has the Chinese Church not 
as yet produced any outstanding evangelist? Is this due to lack of 
freedom, the influence of China’s age-long psychology or an inherent 
difference in temperament? Would the Chinese Christians if left free 
choose an Episcopal, a Presbyterian or a Congregational polity? We 
have heard all three advocated. What would the Chinese Church do 
about government registration of schools? 

Two things are essential if Chinese Christians are 
Answers Needed. to develop an adequate drive of their own. They 

must, first, themselves work out answers to these 
many baffling questions. Second, Christianity is only a small island 
in the sea of China. In addition to its comparative smallness, its policies 
and programs tend to diverge rather than converge. Success can come 
only through its various contingents pulling together. How, then, might 
we get at the facts in the situation in contrast to the many and varying 
opinions thereon floating around? By taking time to find out the facts 
which though hidden create the questions now puzzling us! “The truth,” 
we are told, “will set us free.’ How may we, then, get the 
truth about the future relation of education to the Church? We cannot 
settle it on the basis of predilections? Western Christians have 
spent millions in helping to set up Christianity in China. They have 
given in a willing and a sacrificial spirit. They will continue to share 
their religious and material possessions with China. But they and their 
Christian colleagues in China need, at this time of turning tides, to 
imitate western business and take time to get the facts about their 
business of promoting Christianity in China. Why not take a few 
thousands of the millions now being invested in China to set up a central 
organization that will probe for the facts and make them available for 
all whereon to build their future plans? Some detached research work 
is already being carried on by Christians in China. If Christianity is 
to succeed in China its program must be built on facts. The Christian 
research needed must be on a scale commensurate with China’s need and 
the immense significance of Christianity to her future. “The first aim 
of the Five Year Movement,” it is sometimes said, “is to save the 
Church’.” The addition of a research arm to the Christian forces 
would enable us to ascertain what the Church needs to be saved from 
and what it should do when saved. Such consecrated research could 
march with evangelistic effort. The mastery of facts resulting therefrom 
would enable us to merge the Five Year Movement into a Hundred Year 


Movement ! 
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If | Had But One Speech to Make 
Christlike Appreciation 
LEWIS F. HAVERMALE 


ERTAIN psychologists have attempted to formulate far-reaching 
hypotheses on the basis of questionnaires sent to selected in- 
dividuals. The dependability of their conclusions has been 
discounted by some on the ground that there are exceptionally 

few who will answer the questions truthfully, not with any intent to 

deceive, but because most of us are unconsciously led by our own personal 
theories to analyze thoughts and experiences accordingly. The above 
topic has similar handicaps. 

If I had but one speech to make, it would be so conditioned by 
circumstances that it is difficult in advance to anticipate its central 
message. As a missionary I can conceive of several widely different 
sets of circumstances, either temporal or fundamental in nature, which 
might thus set bounds to further opportunity: (1) imminent death 
at the hands of an anti-Christian or Communist mob; (2) retire- 
ment after extended missionary service; (3) a challenge to debate a 
vital religious question with a theological opponent, or with the proponent 
of a mechanistic philosophy; (4) a singular opportunity to present 
Christian truth before a choice group of China’s maturer students; (5) a 
cry for help from a despairing sinner who is groping after reconciliation 
with the Unknown Judge. 

In none of these cases is the sermonic type of speech appropriate. 
In some cases organized and reflective thought would be impossible. 
Yet here in my study I am asked to foretell just what message would 
be fitting. It might be given to any of the groups mentioned above; 
hence the central thought must be fundamental and having relation. to 
all. Painfully aware of my sins and imperfections and lack of know- 
ledge, I find it hard to conceive of myself as being given an original 
and extraordinary message even under the urge of a great crisis. Were 
I face to face with death, my hope would be that I might spontaneously 
emulate Jesus and Stephen in a prayer for the forgiveness of those doing 
me injury. I would like to think of myself as able to transcend my 
own imminent sufferings and give my first thought to the welfare of 
my associates, praying that they might be spared Gethsemane and 
Calvary, and that Jesus’ “joy might be made full in themselves.’’ And 
if at my right hand there should be a repentant sinner suffering just 
punishment for his crimes and searching for God, I could ask no higher 
message for my last painful breath than that of divine forgiveness and 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 


_ responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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eternal fellowship. Should I, on the other hand, be permitted to round 
out a life-time ofservice in this land, I covet a continued confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of my Cause, a conviction that my life has not 
been wasted in a vain endeavor to point out the true way to social 
stability and personal salvation to a race so sadly misled by the apparent 
success of materialism and the imperialistic policies of the nations from 
which we have come. To be able to say, “I have fought a good fight; 
I have kept the faith” and have it serve as an inspiration to those in a 
position to test and confirm its veracity, would be an ideal way in which 
to end my. days. 

But I take it that in critical moments my central thought and 
exhortation would not differ much from my habitual daily words and 
interests. Strong as are my own convictions and the philosophy of life 
by which I order my ways, I can think of no dogma or tenet of theology 
which I would endeavor to force upon my hearers, or even to wish 
upon them, had I such supernatural power. The transient nature of 
knowledge and doctrine as revealed in history, the wonderful and bene- 
ficial influence of many who differ radically in their mental concepts 
and religious affiliations, would act as a check upon any tendency of 
mine to look upon any body of truth or any organization as having 
reached its final, perfect form and interpretation or highest sphere of 


_ usefulness. Whether social or economic, religious or scientific, I think 


of them all as being somehow interrelated and mutually indispensable, 
each in a state of flux, and all—when controlled by the humanistic 
motive and studied in the light of the life and purpose of Jesus Christ— 
contributing toward the upward evolution of man and an increasingly 
more adequate understanding of God the Father. 

In short, I believe that one word would summarize the central 
thought of my one possible message, and that word is APPRECIATION. 
I am quite aware that left unexplained this attitude may be deemed 
indicative of weakness or a sign of religious uncertainty. Nevertheless, 
were this to be the last speech of my life-time, I believe that mutual 
appreciation would be the plea that would come unbidden to my lips. 
And even if I were to be given the opportunity of long reflection, I 
would still accept it as the unifying principle giving meaning to those 
religious fundamentals which mean life universally. 

I would remind you that “appreciation” is the positive side of 
tolerance. I see in the latter certain negative values, but it does not 
satisfy me. Walter Lippman has a paragraph on “the Logic of 
Toleration” in which his representation of the enforced attitude and 
consequent quandary of the present-day Protestant church member falls 
absolutely wide of the mark in the case of this particular church member. 
I would not confine myself to the armed neutrality which he describes, 


but would endeavor to express an active friendship. Tolerance in civic 
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relations to other churches, while claiming that my own was the sole 
repository of the secret of life-giving power is not my idea. A neutral 
indsfference to the claims of all the sects is insufficient. It may be true 
that in this negative standard “so many faiths, so many loyalties, are 
offered to the modern man that at last none seems to him wholly 
inevitable and fixed in the order of the universe.” But I’m not interested 
in organizations but in organisms; not in a faith that makes static, 
but in a faith that compels growth. My toleration should not be in- 
terpreted as being “compulsory” nor my non-sectarianism as “a work- 
ing compromise.” 

One has missed my point altogether if he fails too see that apprecia- 
tion is an active principle, an endeavor to search out and to appropriate 
all the true, the good and the beautiful to be found in any religion, 
Christian or non-Christian. And not only in the religion of theology 
but in the religion of science; for the experimental scientist is religious 
in his faith, his search for truth, his self-abnegation, even though his 
terminology is rather unorthodox. I do not advocate a syncretistic 
religion, a non-sectarian God, or a non-controversial Bible, as Mr. 
Lippman might assume. I have no moral objection to differing creeds, 
just because they do not agree with mine, for I feel that each must 
have some distinctive element of truth and in a spirit of appreciation 
I want to find out just what it is. I should greatly sorrow if conform- 
ity were imposed or even accepted as “a working compromise” lest some- 
thing be lost which is essential to a more nearly perfect understanding 
of God and His ways with men. — 

Appreciation must start on the basis of good-will and open- 
mindedness. It would recognize in every person one who, like himself, 
was limited in knowledge and experience, whose needs were vastly 
similar, whose potentialities for good were beyond human power to 
fully evaluate, and among whose religious convictions might be found 
that hitherto undiscovered element whose alchemistic power might trans- 
form the whole body of religious, scientific, or philosophic outlook. 
Imagine the effect of this principle if active and mutually operative in 
the world! Or simply look at the world as it is now without such a 
purpose regnant among men and nations. 

JT admit that this is not an original conception. Jesus taught it 
and lived it. Paul in his immortal “Love Chapter” expounded it under 
the synonymous term “love.” He shows how in personal attitudes it 
should form the motive-power in the search for knowledge, in the 
tecognition of truth, in victorious faith, and in the highest self-sacrifice. 
He reveals how in relations to others it must be the spring of every 
kind act, every unenvious thought directed toward the successful neighbor 
or nation, every interpretation of rights. And fundamental to it all is 
the appreciation of the fact that we are all immature as yet, but that 
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by working. along the lines- of mutual appreciation and help we shall 
make continual progress toward moral perfection and eventually discover 
that reality is only to’ be found in our highest spiritual ideals, personalized 

Such appreciation would not be creedless,—merely an abstract ideal. 
It must base its faith upon the belief that “universe” is the correct 
word wherewith: to express our fundamental unity with the world as 
having origin in the same creative and sustaining Power. At the same 
time it confesses a belief in individual values and cannot conceive of 
man as being the mere puppet of blind dualistic forces. It assumes, 
yet with a conviction that cannot be shaken by an inability to prove, 
that this Power is not less than personal, however much it may 
transcend our conception and experience of personality. It does not 
doubt that this personal Power, not our own, makes for righteousness 
and realizes its highest known manifestation in inspired, righteous 
personalities. The spiritual value of their revelations it conceives as 
being determined, not by the labels which have been given them—Jewish, 
Christian, Mohammedan or Buddhist—but by their survival and visible 
fruits under the actual tests of human needs and experience through 
a sufficient period of time. It may take this as the source of ‘the 
authority of the Holy Bible, and even expect that under similar divine 


guidance other revelations may yet be added to the canon from the four 


quarters of the globe. 

This appreciation does not hesitate to use the term “divine” in 
describing this personal Power in its perfect essence, and conceives of 
it as being immanent in all other personalities, yet varying in degrees. 
Under the influence of the life of Jesus and his example, it discerns in 
the modern outcast of Gadara, in some humble disciple, the divine spark 
which, with care, can be fanned into the prophetic fire. When Jesus 
refers to hitnself as Son of Man, and to men as sons of God, there is 
discovered a degree of appreciation to which we have not had the faith 
to climb. For dull as our power of appreciation is, we can discern in 
Jesus a divinity which seems impossible to man. 

Writing as am individual rather than as a representative of a class, 
I would willingly stand with Dr. Machen of Princeton in the much 
quoted statement that “the Christian movement at its inception was 
not just a way of life in the modern sense, but a way of life founded 
upon a message. It was based not upon mere feeling, not upon a mere 
program of work, but on an account of facts.” So I would eagerly 
admit that appreciation without a standard would be but a way, merely; 
we must add truth and life. .We must get at facts. But facts do not 
become such by fiat. Nor can they be completely isolated from other 
facts as being alone true,.the only revelation of the divine Power in the 
world. The acceptance of any moral truth finds its value in personal 
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appreciation. To accept truth under,one label while denying it under 
another is to confuse thought and conscience to the point of being unable 
to distinguish between Jesus and Beelzebub. 3 a 

I cannot simply ‘tolerate truth when presented under another name. 
I must actively search out that truth if. I would be free; I must appro- 
priate it as my own. I must open-mindedly deal with the Samaritans 
if I would lead them to worship God in spirit and in truth. Apprecia- 
tion on my part will beget appreciation on their’s. The divine Spirit 
in them has something to teach me; the divine Spirit in me has-a 
contribution to make in the enrichment of their lives. Appreciation of 
love and truth wherever found is a token of that saving grace which 
found its perfection in Jesus, who, through this attribute was made 
manifest as Saviour of all. | 

It will be this same attitude in us which will enable him to save 
mankind from the sins of selfishness and hate with all the other of which, 
they are the root. It will be mutual appreciation which will establish 
world-peace and human brotherhood. It will be the same quality in 
us which will eventually enthrone Jesus as Saviour arf as Son of God 
m the land in which we work, and I know of no other way. For dogma 
and denunciation, nationalism and narrow patriotism, daily prove their 
impotency. | 
I am here to preach Jesus and him crucified, yet eternally living 
and giving life to all who will accept. This after all is the centraftheme 
of any last speech which I would make. Yet were I to have but one 
opportunity in which to summarize the meaning of Jesus’ life to me, 
and present this summary under any circumstances which I can now 
imagine, I would begin not with any dogmatic, theological conception 
of him, but with an interpretation of him as one who by precept and 
example taught and lived in an atmosphere of sincere appreciation. No 
child was too small, no man too sinful, no woman so unclean, no Roman 
so inconsistent, no Pharisee so hypocritical and cruel, no disciple so 
much a traitor, that Jesus could be blinded to an appreciation of his high 
spiritual possibilities. It is that which gives me faith in human-kind. 
It is that which upholds me in the times when my evil heart gains a 
temporary victory, or when discouragement comes through the perfidy 
or weakness of a friend. I am constrained by such a sympathetic ap- 
preciation and love as this to see in all men only friends, and to give 
to Jesus Christ that supreme place in my heart which acknowledges him 
as one with the Father. How, then, can I do other than make his type 
of appreciation the central theme of every day’s speech, even though 
I may know that this day will be my last! | | . 
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Jesus As I Know Him 


CHaprer IV. 
N. Z. ZIA 


NOWLEDGE is limited by time and space. A seascape at day- 
break is different from what it is at sunrise; likewise seen in 
broad daylight it looks totally different from what it does at 
sunset. The Englishman’s description of a cuckoo is diame- 

trically opposed to that of the Chinese, the former regarding the bird 
as of a happy nature while the latter considers its temperament unhappy. 
Again a countryman’s view of a clock is different from that of a rich 
man’s son, one viewing it as wonderful, the other as ordinary. 

Now I frankly admit that since I came into contact with Jesus, over 
‘ten years ago, my conception of him has undergone certain changes. 
Speaking generally, I used to think of Him as a Great Lover, a Great 
Idealist and the miost humanitarian Savior of the world. But I think 
differently now. By that I do not mean to say that I have given up 
my former conception of him, but that I have come to know more of 
his characteristics which I recognize directly as the prerequisites of 
his perfect character. His love, idealism and saving grace are like the 
shining color of a ripe apple. What are His characteristics? bi 
are as follows :— 

1. Jesus was independent and uncompromising. To opeutiaie 
this we must know something of his environment. He lived under the 
influence of the most complex, traditional religion of the Jews—Pharisa- 
ism, yet he did not approve, imitate or follow the customs of his time. 
On the contrary, he studied, criticised and analyzed them in order to 
know what should either be preserved, changed or discarded. For 
example, although he accepted the Jewish theism, the conception of the 
righteous Jehovah, yet he changed the word “righteous” into “loving” 
and the word “God” into “Father.” As regards the Law, He did not 
follow it blindly. . He stood above it, not under it. He discarded the 
customs of hand-washing before each meal, of praying at crossroads, 
and of regarding the Sabbath as a day of absolute rest. He was like 
“a heron among roosters.” His thoughts, words and deeds were 
entirely creative, individualistic and not after the common patterns of 
society. Therefore, the multitudes were astonished at his teaching 
every time he spoke. As the word “astonished” is frequently found in 
the Gospels, we may, I think, infer that Jesus was thus independent in 
his thoughts and actions. He never just said “yea” or “nay” after 
others. In everything he made his own decision after careful 
deliberation. 
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While Jesus did not come under the influence of age-long traditions 
yet neither did he lean over to the side of the then popular moderns. 
In his time there was a political party called the Sadducees, formed by 
ambitious young men who aspired to overthrow the imperialism of 
Rome. This movement, though based on a justifiable idea, was not 
well planned and threatened to fail and produce grave consequences. 
So Jesus paid no heed to it and determined to preach his gospel of 
regeneration only, affirming therein spiritual revolution as the prerequisite 
to social and political revolutions. His greatness centers in his declara- 
tion of independence of both the old and new authorities, and in it 
lies also the cause of his untimely death. Thus we are reminded of 
the saying, “When the pitch is too high, few follow the tune harmonious- 
ly.” Indeed, the supermen of the past, whose spirits were independent 
and whose action peculiar, were all either murdered or exiled. But 
they had seen through the meaning of life and death. A person who 
cannot transcend “Death” can hardly transcend “Life.” 

2. His views were based on reasons and not on creeds. Jesus 
possessed a unified conception of the Universe and of life—Love. But 
he arrived at his conclusion through reasoning and not by reliance on 
a conventional set of beliefs.. Although he was neither a scientist nor a 
philosopher, yet the supreme truth which he embraced was in accordance 
with the program of scientific investigation. His starting point was the 
practical life of mankind. The Jewish social life of that day was filled 
with artificiality, deceit and injustice; therefore did John the Baptist cry, 
“Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand!’ Jesus was born 
in the midst of a sinful society, and witnessed the sin-stricken, disgrace- 
ful life of its members. Had he been born with the depressive nature 
of a cynic, he would naturally have become a pessimist. But through 
his singled eye, he discovered the tender spot in the human heart wherein 
is hidden a gleam of light. This gleam of light is love, as illustrated 
in the story in which the father would naturally not give a piece of 
stone to a son asking for a loaf. To be sure, this gleam of light is 
dim and weak, but when seen against the background of the muddy dark 
sea of suffering, it gains in value. Jesus himself, as orphan and car- 
penter, tasted practical experience; he felt that the reality of human 


life was love, and that indifference and artificiality were not its natural 


When he had discovered a definition of love, he did not give it 
to the world in a dogmatic, way. He learned it from his expefience— 
the wilderness during the period of forty days and nights, the warmth 
of the sun, rain, birds of the heaven and lilies of the field, and from 
human experiences such as are illustrated in the story of the Prodigal 
Son and the parable of the Vineyard, and finally’ from his personal 
experience in washing his disciples’ feet and in giving up his life for 
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his friends. Through all these he became assured that this love has 
in it universal and solid truth. Thus the words “Love” and “Heavenly 
Father,” as uttered by Jesus, were based on reason and not on beliefs. 
‘He actually searched for-and found.these meanings for his eye was 
wide open and he did not. believe blindly. It is well said that the pure 
in heart shall see God! The pure-hearted are the humble-hearted whereas 
beliefs are prejudices. The slogan “saved by faith” misinterprets Jesus! 
He wants us to seek, to reason, to see and to study with pure hearts. 
The contrast he presented to us between the wise man’s foundation and 
that of the foolish man was meant to warn us to take care as to whether 


‘we build our house upon a rock or the shifting sand. 


3. His religious life was solitary and not social. Jesus was really 
a world character. Character has both its universal and individualistic 


‘tendencies. The higher the plane of character, the greater its sphere of 


influence. When we review the life of Jesus, we notice that whenever 
he faced a crisis, he was alone and not with the crowd. He spent the 
period of forty days in the wilderness alone. He prayed by himself and 


‘taught others to pray behind closed doors. His life was one of solitude 


and he emphasized, therefore, personal religious experience. He knew 


that the social expression of religion was superficial, that it could hardly 


satisfy the longings of a human heart and might easily become 
ridiculous, hypocritical, unreal and sometimes riotous. He reproached 
harshly the practice of praying at the crossroads and protested against 
many of the authoritative rules of law as then existing. Although he 
did not give up the Jewish church and its public worship, he affirmed 
that if the spirit of worship or the attitude of the worshipper toward 
God were found wanting, the outward expression was simply useless. 
God is a God of the individual believer and not of the crowd. 

It is a regrettable fact that the Jewish nation, in the time of Jesus, 


‘was caught in the whirlpool of popular religion; the populace only 


worshipped the popular God and could not find the personal God. 
They only knew the Temple and failed to know the God of the 
Temple. How could Jesus keep from uttering with deep sorrow 
these words: “Destroy the temple and in three days I will restore it!” 
What he wanted to restore was the individual heart of each person and 


‘not the temple of the crowd. But finally he died for his utterance. As 


he lost his life because of his emphasis on “individualism,” so he lives 


eternally because of it. Individualism is deep and narrow, whereas 


“socialism” is shallow and broad. “For wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction; for narrow is the gate, and 


‘straitened the way, that leadeth unto life.” The meaning of “eternal 
‘life’ is: I am converted into the same substance as the substance of 


the Universe and I am at one with God. The more popular God be- 


“comes, the farther away and more terrible He is; whereas the more 
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has personal God becomes, the nearer and more loving He is to me. Love 
nly at its utmost results in embracing, union and assimilation as expressed 
fs. by the phrase, “I am in the Father and the Father in me.” The 
vas character of Jesus is the greatest fruit of self-realization; the religion 
ure of Jesus is, therefore, that of the individual and not of the crowd. | 
Cas The three characteristics of Jesus as mentioned above are really 
us! § good mattoes for the youth of China to adopt to-day. Can we keep 
rts. ourselves away from and yet direct our analytical criticisms upon the 
ind surrounding influences, fashions and influxes of the time? Do we need 
her @ acalm and reasoning mind? Are we ashamed of ourselves for follow- 
ing the crowd on the broad way, bargaining for the cheap things, and 
leading an easy life freed from hard struggle? The. formation of 
character depends on the price we pay. The greater the price we pay 
the higher the character we may attain. The three great prices paid 
by Jesus, as mentioned above, are what I know. of him to-day and are 
worthy to be adopted as the mottoes of the-youth of the present genera- 
tion. But allow me to state emphatically that I do not want the reader. 
to believe in Jesus because of his belief in my words I wish all would 
individually study him and form their own opinion of him. 


_ My Most Vital Sermon 
The Spirit of the One Hundred and Twenty 
ACTS 1:12-14 
HOH LOAN SHI 


TAT HEN Jesus was arrested, accused, scoffed, whipped, forced to put 
W on a crown of thorns, and finally crucified, he was deemed a 

failure and his work seemed to have come to an end. His dis- 

ciples, who were common people of little education and no power, 
Ow could do nothing for him although they had not suffered death. But 
t!” after the ascension of Jesus, there were one hundred and twenty persons 
ind who made their way back to the city of Jerusalem and met together in 
As an upper room. They planned for the work of the church with all their 
ves # might. This revived the church and led it into continual progress. It 
eas is certain that no effectiveness could have been secured unless there had 
ad § §=©been a special kind of spirit manifest in that meeting. I am now going 
ind # to analyze and describe the spirit of this meeting of one hundred and 
nal twenty persons: 


I. The spirit of fearlessness. When Jesus was suffering, the 
disciples left him and ran away: even Peter, the first one who recognized 
fh Jesus as Christ, had denied Jesus three times. It is true that the 
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disciples had shown openly how timid they were. But there were still 
one hundred and twenty persons who met together in mutual love and 
fellowship after the ascension of our Lord. In spite of those people 


who opposed Jesus personally, and the atmosphere of persecution pre- 
vailing in society, these persons fearlessly helped each other to develop 


the work. They were of good courage. They struggled bravely as if 
they had sent an ultimatum to their opponents. This spirit of fearless- 
ness makes them good examples for those who : are anxious to be foyal 
soldiers of Christ Jesus. 


II. The spirit of activity. Before the death of Pail the disciples 
were quiet followers; they relied entirely upon Jesus. Jesus was the 
leader ; the disciples bore little or no responsibility. Now in this meeting 
they were changed from passive followers into active workers. They 
carried on church work by following the inner dictates of their conscience 


‘instead of waiting for the directions of others. They were no longer 


at the mercy of others. This their new spirit of active service was the 
beginning of .the self-preaching, self-supporting and self-governing 
church of to-day. 


III. The spirit of cooperation. When Jesus was nailed on the 
Cross, there were only his mother and a few women standing at a distance 
watching him. All the disciples had scattered and were separated in 
different places. The short-sighted Jews saw no possibility of further 
cooperation between the disciples. They thought that even in these later 
meetings of the followers of Jesus there were only those few loyal women 
who had stood by the cross. But when Pentecost approached, a meeting 
was held in Jerusalem and the attendants thereon were not only a few 
women, but a body of more than one hundred and twenty persons. With 
united wisdom and strength they worked together. This spirit ‘of co- 
operation might well serve as an example waa the — of the church 
to-day. 

IV. The spirit of waiting. The disciples followed Jesus for 
three years and received a great deal of instruction from him. But very 
few of them were able to understand thoroughly his teaching. In some 
cases, indeed, they misunderstood Jesus and his work. Some of them 
contended as to which would be the greatest, while others asked for a 
place at Christ’s right or left hand. Without the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, these disciples who had no clear perception of truth, would never 
have been able to understand the doctrines of our Lord. This is the 
reason why Jesus, as he was leaving the disciples, instructed them to stay 
in Jerusalem and wait for the Holy Spirit that the Father had promised. 
The disciples did as they had been instructed. They flung off their 

worldliness, sacrificed their time, and assembled in Jerusalem to wait for 


the coming of the Holy Spirit by means of which they might be helped 
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to witness for our Lord. This spirit of waiting showed us clearly that 
all of them had won to resolute endurance. 

_ \V. The spirit of prayer. All the different religions in the world 
lay stress upon prayer which is spiritual communion with God, and the 
source of spiritual power. In Christianity there is a special meaning 
concerning prayer. We know God likes to hear the prayers of men. 
Unless we ask amiss or are insincere in our petition we know He will 
hear. If we ask in faith, believing, He will surely hear and answer. 
In the meeting of these one hundred and twenty persons, they prayed 
with sincere hearts and they also knew that God is the God who likes 
to hear men’s prayer. At Pentecost, the Holy Spirit that the Father 
had promised, truly came. They were filled with spiritual power. Hence 
the church members were increased up to three thousand in number. 
So the spirit of prayer is the motive power by which the church can be 
revived. 

To-day in the meetings of our church there are often more than 
one hundred and twenty persons, yet very few of them attain to the 
spirit of fearlessness, activity, cooperation, waiting and prayer. This is 
due to the lack of the spirit of Christ in their hearts. The spirit in the 
meeting of these one hundred and twenty persons is the very spirit of 
Christ. If we had the spirit of Christ then would come naturally 
fearlessness, activeness, cooperation, waiting and prayer. We have no 
doubt, also, that Paul counted everything as loss save to gain Jesus 


Christ. 


God, Caesar and Company, Incorporated 


E, F. HARRIS 


ae AVEAT Emptor” said Business a quarter of a century ago, 
“Let the buyer beware, we are qut to sell—honestly if we 
@ can—but sell and make as much profit as possible.” 

“Short sighted policy that,” says Business to-day. “ ‘After 
we sell we serve’ is our motto, it is the repeat order which pays, and 
if we don’t sell honestly, we won't get it. The ultimate benefit of 
the customer in the long run must be our object.” 

There is no doubt about it, business is becoming Christianized. 
Twenty-five years have wrought an immense change in the principles, 
policy and outlook of business institutions. God and Caesar have 
become incorporated. Commerce has discovered Christianity and adopted 
it as “a” or rather “the” guiding principle of business. It has taken 
nearly two thousand years and even now business wouldn’t admit that 
it is Christianity which has been discovered, it would be called Business 


ethics or fundamental laws—but the name doesn’t matter—Christianity 
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it is and most practical and profitable it has been found to be to customer 
community, employee and employer. 

Examples of this fact are easy to find in the wonderful health 
campaign inaugurated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
America, the provision of recreation grounds, clubs, medical service, 
even week-end and holiday resorts for their employees by many leading 
London business houses as well as co-partnership, profit sharing, group 
insurance and retirement pension funds. 

Other outstanding examples are the model village—almost a town— 
of Bourneville built by Cadburys near Birmingham, England, for this 
firm’s employees, a garden to every house, parks, schools, library, club, 
theatre, swimming pool. A similar village has been erected at Port 
Sunlight, Cheshire, by Lever Brothers, the great soap manufacturers. 

Coming to China how many of us have visited the works of the 
Commercial Press in Paoshan, an entirely Chinese concern, and seen the 
excellent provision made for employees’ comfort. There are sports and 
recreation grounds—a small hospital, rest room, library—an institution 
of which China may well be proud. | 

- In 1928 it was my privilege to attend an Agency gathering of 
about 600 life insurance salesman at Banff, Canada. What struck 
and impressed me was that the keynote of the conference was not 


“How can we sell more, ?”” but “How can we serve better?” ; the emphasis 


was not on commissions but on character; not on sales but on service. 

For centuries we have literally interpreted the text, “Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the things which 
are God’s”—a saying intended to deal with a purely local situation 
2,000 years age—with results disastrous to both Christianity and 
business. It was never the intention, when those words were spoken 
to suggest that Christianity had nothing to do with business, and that 
business had nothing to do with Christianity. 

Some people shudder at the idea of combining business and religion, 
feeling that religion must suffer thereby, as though the basis on which 
the laws of business are founded is essentially different from and 
diametrically opposed to the basis of religious laws. 

A remarkable repudiation of this fallacy was given recently by 
a prominent American business man, who said, “If a modern business 
corporation had to formulate a set of ten commandments for its employ- 
ees to observe in the best interests of the business as a whole—customers, 
employees, owners—it would be surprisingly like the set uncovered 
and set up by Moses for a certain hard-pressed people some 3,000 years 
a 
4 And yet although the principles of Christianity have been adopted 
by modern business under a different name, or under no name at all, 
and although most modern churches would admit the necessity of being 
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business-like in the running of the church nevertheless a wide gulf, 
sometimes of apathy, sometimes of hostility, separates the church and 
business, and, perhaps even more definitely, the missionary from the 
business man. | 

Why is it that looking at each other across this gulf, these two 
institutions should feel that their interests are opposed to each other 
and that what is good business must be poor Christianity; and that 
what is good Christianity must be unprofitable business. It is, I believe, 
a failure to recognize, that God, Caesar and Company, Incorporated, 
have in their business of running this world—let us call them Universal 
Providers—many departments, the principal ones being the spiritual and 
moral department represented by the Church—the law making and 
political department represented by the governments and the supply 
and physical needs’ department represented by Business. 

The failure lies in not recognizing that these departments are 
not self-contained or self-sufficient, but are interdependent and that the 
policy and principles of God as Founder and Governing Director per- 
meate the whole institution and that God is equally interested in the 
success of all these departments—Church, Politics and Business, knowing 
that each is necessary for the service and progress of the World as 
represented by mankind. 

The two chief stumbling blocks to effective co-ordination between 
organized Christianity and business are the Fundamentalists and the 
Sceptics—the latter being the product of the former. 

Some Christians adopt the attitude of a very literal interpretation 
of the Bible sharply dividing into classes what they are pleased to call 
“worldly” from what they believe to be “other-worldly.”” In their view 
Christianity entails sacrifice, suffering and loss in this world with 
great reward and profit in the next world. Therefore profitable business 
in this world can only be labelled “worldly” and must be separated 
accordingly. 

Now there is very little evidence to suggest (except in one case 
mentioned later) that Christianity ever taught that the adoption of 
right principles, which after all are the same as Christian principles, 
would result in general loss in this world. Christ did not condemn 
but approved the farmer who sowed his seed in such a way that it 
produced good dividends—30%, 60% and even 100%. On the other 
hand Christ severely condemned the man who buried his talent and com- 
mended the business man who turned his five talents into ten. There is 


one exception and that is the case of the pioneers, but the pioneer 


rarely does get the reward of his labours—not because he is wrong, 
but because it is the following generation. who profits. | 

For this reason there ought to be real co-operation between business 
men and missionaries. The missionary is the pioneer but not only of 
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‘Christianity among the people to whom he goes—he is the advance 
commercial traveller of the business man. He sells the idea. He 
demonstrates by personal usage those services which modern science and 
‘business can render to the community. He starts the demand for 
watches, bicycles, clothing, and the thousand and one things we use 
each day. It would be both Christian and profitable’ to support and 


co-operate with him. 


_ Now a word about the Sceptics. The Sceptic having absorbed 
the idea that Christianity and business cannot really go together if the 
business is to be profitable, immediately dubs as a hypocrite the business 
man who goes to church, or the man who openly adopts Christian princip- 


les in his business. The motive is at once queried. If the business man 


introduces Christian principles which are found to be profitable he 


‘must necessarily be a hypocrite, because he is thinking of the ultimate 


profit to his business, and therefore his motive is unworthy. He does 


‘not do it because it is Christian, he does it to make money or profit. - 
‘There are, unfortunately, some people who always attribute a mean or 
‘unworthy motive to every apparently disinterested and generous service 


rendered by modern business. 

The other day I was discussing the wonderful health service given 
to the public by a great American Life Insurance Company, which 
spends large sums of money annually in a campaign to improve public 


‘health. “Oh,” said my critic, “they only do that because it pays them. 


If they can lengthen the lives of their policy-holders they will make 
more profit for their stockholders and that is the only thing they really 


care about.” I pointed out to my friend, that this particular Company 


is a mutual one having no stockholders but that all profits went to the 


policy-holders. ‘Oh well,” he said, “there must be a number of officials 


who have big salaries and who want to hold down their jobs. You 
can bet there’s a catch somewhere—they are not doing it for nothing.” 

I was content to leave it at that, pointing out that the logical 
conclusion of my friend’s argument was that the best way to hold 
down a job is to render the highest possible service in one’s manner of 


filling it. But the motive of holding down by filling it best can hardly 


be called an ulterior one. It is like saying that the best way to get 
to Heaven is to deserve getting there with which I suppose no student 
of ethics would quarrel. 

We used to be-told that a - ceeporation had a body but no soul, 
but the greatest discovery of modern business is not only that a cor- 


poration has a soul, but that it pays to have a soul—pays the employees, 


the customers and the corporation itself. A corporation ‘without a soul 


‘would also be without a vision and without a vision a corporation will 


surely perish—a spiritual law now found to be a business law. We 


‘have been asking ourselves for years, “Is Christianity practicable, ?”’ and 
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now modern business comes along, puts Christian principles into practice 
and shows that these are the only lines on which business can be run— 
lines which give the greatest benefits and service to all mankind not 


excluding the owners of the business. 


Can a man be a Christian in business? In my young days this 
question was often asked and the great difficulties were pointed out, 
and although the ultimate conclusion was that it was possible, one had 
the feeling that a tremendous amount of courage was required. It 
still is—especially in some businesses, but there is a great change going 
on and I venture to say that the commerce of the next generation will 
have no place for the man who is not a Christian in fact—whether he 


| call himself Christian or not. 


Evangelism and Organization 
HAROLD T. COOK 


TAT HEN a young man in the home country volunteers for evangelistic 
rile work on the foreign field, he has only a hazy idea of what he is 


going to do. He cannot imagine what his surroundings will 

be like, nor how he will fit into them. He ‘has no clear concep- 
tion of the form his work will take, for possibly this has been formed 
merely from the pages of missionary biographies. But there is one 
thing of which he is certain: and it is this certainty that makes him 
velunteer. In the country to which he is being sent are thousands who 
are still without the Gospel: he has been chosen and appointed to take 
it to them. He leaves his home in an atmosphere of romantic 
enthusiasm; he sails into the unknown, sustained by the knowledge that 
he is at last a missionary. He arrives in the country of his adoption, 
and for a time all goes well. He learns the language until he has 
sufficient to enable him to start work. By this time the “gilt is off 
the gingerbread’’: the strange land and its people seem less amiable 
than they did from a distance, and there are various other drawbacks 
to missionary life. These he takes philosophically—in all walks of life 
there must be a certain amount of disillusionment. But that which he 
cannot accept in this spirit is the realization, which comes sooner or 
later, that that which he knew he was coming to do is just that which 
he is' unable to do. He volunteered for evangelistic work: he finds 
himself upholding and advocating an organization. 
' . Conditions vary in different districts. In some the young man 
becomes the assistant of an older man, in others, after an all too short 
association of that kind, he is put into a post of responsibility by himself. 
But he is faced with all or some of the following work. He lives at a 
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central station, where there is a church and perhaps a school. Around 
the station stretches an extensive district, throughout which are scattered 
churches, at some or all of which are stationed paid preachers. His 
work is that of oversight of the school, the preachers, the property and 
the churches. It seems a large task for a young man, but being young 
and still enthusiastic he tackles it: and he discovers that though when 
he was at home, he talked of “tackling the impossible” he had done 
so without knowing what the impossible wa’s. Let us say that he begins 
work on the school, as it is close at hand, and there is obviously work 
waiting to be done. He gets to know the students, opens classes in 
which to teach Christianity, and for a time he works happily. Soon, 
however, he hears rumours of advantage being taken of his long absences 
from the outstations: of preachers being away from their work for long 
periods, and so on. He tries to go out more, and finds that this so 
interrupts his school work that it has to be dropped. To get to all his 
stations takes so long that consecutive work anywhere is impossible. 
He must spend hours in complicated accounts, he must advise and correct 
preachers, mostly men his seniors in years and experience. He must 
give directions as to the upkeep of property. His ideas. for evangelistic 
efforts come to nought for lack of time and energy, for he uses all he 


has to do the other work. Even that gets him nowhere. The churches . 


are weak, the preachers slack, and he feels that it is “getting over him.” 

In time his soul rebels against it all: the work is beyond him. He 
despises himself for failing, he is bewildered by the suddenness with 
which his enthusiasm has left him. He had not expected to be beaten 
thus soon, but here he is: and it may well be that he begins to long 
for the home country—“where I was able to do something worth while.” 
Some men, when they get to this pitch, feel that they must not give 
way to despair, and just bravely struggle on, doing what they can and 
leaving the rest. Some take refuge in institutional work—theological 
training, educational or medical work. Others feel that they must have 
been mistaken in their “Call” and deeming themselves out of their 
element on the foreign field, remain at home after their first furlough. 
What happens to the evangelistic work, the bringing of the Gospel to 
the heathen? That is not done, or done in such spasmodic or feeble 
attempts that it is without satisfactory results. Then appeals are sent 
to the home churches, begging for more men, more money, more 
prayers, as this work is still so weak, 

But the cause is not in the lack of support from the home churches 
nor would increased support eradicate the weakness. The fault is on 
the field. We are putting organization before evangelism, using both 
men and money for its maintenarice so that what little surplus we have 


for evangelism is practically useless, We are missing the lesson of the. 


history of our church, the lesson that EVANGELISM MUST COME FIRST. 
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We have but to look at some movements of Christianity to see where 
we have gone wreng. 

1. Who were the missionaries and what did they do? The modern 
missionary is dubbed “pastor,” “superintendent,” “leader” : but these 
are not the titles of the earliest missionaries. Professor Peake says, 
“In the jarger sense the Apostles were apparently missionaries to the 
non-Christian part of the a. Pope, in his “Early Church 
History” says, “The Apostle. . . was an itinerant missionary.”” In Paul’s 
view their work was of primary importance—‘First Apostles” he says, 
and after a list of other ‘gifts’ he comes last but one to “governments.” 
(I Cor. 12.28). Why do we degrade our calling from that honourable 
first rank to which we are called to that of “government” : ? The Apostles 
were primarily engaged in evangelistic work: it is argued to-day that 
missionaries have to do the work of “government” because there are 
no others to do it. Again an appeal to history shows us our mistake. 

2. . The workers. We appoint men to do the work that is beyond 
us because of its extent, and we train and pay them for this purpose. 
There is no parallel for this in history. True, Paul had his helpers 
like Timothy and. Titus, but these, because they were directly under 
Paul’s superintendence, were itinerant evangelists just as he was. Peake 
refers to them as “Apostolic Delegates.”* But for the work of govern- 
ment,—that work which now takes up not only the missionary’s time 
but that of his paid assistants,—other men came forward. Clement of 
Rome says, “The apostles, preaching through countries and cities, ap- 
pointed the first-fruits of their labours, when they had proved them by 
the Spirit, to be overseers (episcopi) and deacons, and gave instruction 
that when these fell asleep, other approved men should succeed to their 
ministry.”* Who were these “first-fruits’? They were the local mem- 
bers of the church, trained only by God. “At first those who filled offices 
in the church continued to depend upon their former trades and occupa- 
tions for the support of themselves and their families.”* Peake says, 
“Ministry was primarily a matter of spiritual gift: no special appoint- 
ment by the church was needed in such cases, anyone who had a gift 
was at liberty to exercise it.”* Coming to more modern times, m case 
there are those. who feel that we have. outgrown the Early Church, we 
find the method corroborated in Wesley’s Methodist Revival. Wesley 
and his brother were the apostles of the movement, but workers were 
added to them. —— any connexion though almost simultaneously 


Peake’s elle page 645. 
R. Martin Pope; Introduction to “Early Church History,” chapter 2. 


Peake’s Commentary, page 646. 

Cited, Backhouse and Tyler “Early Church History,” chapter 13. 
Backhouse and Tyler, chapter 13. 

Peake’s Commentary, page 645. > 
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in several places, laymen began to preach the gospel.” From 1738-44, 
forty lay preachers arose in Methodism: they had no training—Wesley 
nad no organization in which to train them. They were not paid. 
While the Wesleys ranged the country, these took oversight of the 
societies and preached in their own localities. Bishop Armagh criticised 
them, protesting to Wesley, “But they are unlearned men!’”*® Wesley, 
brought up in the Church of England, did not approve of laymen doing 
this work, but had he put this idea (which is one of organization) before 
his evangelical spirit, Methodism would have been drastically cramped. 
But he soon “held the Mystic belief that any one taught of God can, 
and must minister according to his gift to the edification of the body 
of Christ.”® These men, “chosen for their experimental knowledge 
of religion and their natural abilities rather than their acquirements’’”® 
set Wesley free to spread his message throughout England. - | 

3. The organization. We, coming to a strange land and living 
among a strange people, have set up and are maintaining at great cost 
what ts entirely a foreign form of organization. It is Christianity as 
we have presented it to the Chinese, and it is this very foreignness that 
has kept out many, and rendered impotent many who have come in. It 
is not natural to our members. Now when Christianity was first 
preached there was an attempt to force upon the converts the Judaistic 
form of church government: but Paul fought this, seeing how it would 
cripple the new message. So we find that “Types of organization 
familiar outside Christianity were naturally followed by Christian 
churches,”"* and “the organization was still fluid and may have varied 
in different centres.”"* The organization came after the evangel, and 
was formed by the people of each place to suit their own local needs. 
The growth of societies in Christian history shows how, when the Spirit 
had come, organization followed. At the reformation we are told there 
was “great liberty” of organization. When Nonconformity arose we 


hear of “private meetings” that were declared illegal and their members 


persecuted. After the visits of George Fox there came into being small 
groups of those who accepted his teaching. During the Methodist 
Movement we read that societies were formed in eight counties without 
any support from Wesley. All these ‘societies were the sequel to the 
evangel: there was no hint of forcing the new message into a form of 
society first planned. Indeed, no provision was made even for build- 
ings. We have deemed a church building to be of so much importance 


7. New History of Methodism, Townsend, Dorman and Eaves, chapter 6. 
8 New History of Methodism, chapter 6. 7 | 

9. Ibed. 

10. Ibed. 

11. Peake’s Commentary, page 645. 
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that where believers could not afford a sepdrate place for a church, we 
have stepped in, built one of our own, arid allowed them to use it. But 
how different that is from wat we read of the Early’ Church. “The 
disciples met at first in private houses, or wherever they cotild find a 
suitable room.”** “Where the Christians met was indicated by no 
separate and distinguished dwelling: the cemetery of their dead, the 
sequestered grove, the private chamber, contained their peaceful as- 
semblies.”"* So when led of the Spirit, early Christians, Protestants, 
Nonconformists, Scotch dissenters, Methodists and Quakers, have all 
come to see that the Spirit is the true church building. We have laid 
on our members the burden of our morality, and tipon ourselves the duty 
of seeing that that standard is always maintained. But even Paul did 
not legislate for his churches; he advised, rebuked, grieved over them, 
but in the long run it was the church that took the final responsibility 
for judgement. We arrogate to ourselves a power Paul refused. The 
early churches were homes of great virtue compared with the heathen 
surroundings, and we are told that “of this moral purity the officers of 
each community were custodians.’”"* The'central strength of the moral- 
itv of early Methodism was the Class meeting, a small gathering of six 
to ten believers who helped one another by recounting their spiritual 
experiences. These meetings, far from being governed by Wesley, were 
not even of his foundation. They were spontaneous growths of which, 
when he first heard, he said, “This is the very thing we have wanted so 
long.”"® And so we may look into every part of the organization we 
strive with such pains to maintain, and find that in ‘history these things 
grow from the power of the Spirit, and the Apostles were left free. 
Services were of widely differing characters, but expressed the same truth 
and spirit. Hymns were not importations which only few could’ sing, 
but were adaptions of local tunes. Even yearly festivals were adapted 
to Christian use, not Christian festivals imported into a local calendar. 
Why must we press upon our followers a festival, for example, that is 
in the first place a Christianized form of Saturnalia? Have they not 
their festivals all ready to be adapted? 7 ‘ 

Evangelism must come first. We cannot force the effects that 
Christ will have on the Chinese into a mould of our home organization. 
“Quench not the Spirit’’* says Paul. Our insistence upon organization 
ig nothing more or less than a quenching of the spirit, the spirit of the 
missionary as well as the spirit of the newly-made Christians. Let us 


3 13. Backhouse and Tyler, “Early Church History,” chapter 13. 
14. Cited, same. 
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put evangelism first: and we shail yet see the Gospel carried to every 
corner of the world. Let us remember the words of Our Lord:—* 
NEITHER DO MEN PUT NEW WINE INTO OLD WINESKINS, ELSE 
THE SKINS BURST AND THE WINE IS SPILLED AND THE SKINS PERISH: 
BUT THEY PUT NEW WINE INTO FRESH WINESKINS AND BOTH ARE 


18. Matt: 9: 17. 


Call of Tibetan Borderland 
R. A. PETERSON 
fT}: there are great sections of our ‘so-called Christian civilization 


that still need to be Christianized hardly anyone with a world 

vision will deny. However in our efforts to Christianize every 

sphere of our own activities let us not, for even a brief while, 
forget that there are still to be found large areas in Central Asia which 
have no missionary work within their borders. My own personal interest 
is in Tibet and the Tihetans bet.I would not hold that they are, the 
only needy ones. 
_ Mission stations among the. Tibetans are few and far bernie. 
From. Batang on the east to Leh on the west and from: Darjeeling on 
the south to where the China Inland Mission is working in Sinkiang 
on the north, there is not a single missionary or station: not one con- 
templated even. While thé area of Tibet is given as 463,000 square 
miles there really remain at least one million square miles of country 
in the central parts of Asia with very little or no missionary work. No 
one knows the actual population of this vast empire. While it is most 
certainly not as populous as some parts of the workd yet it is not nearly 
so desolate and barren as might be assumed. 

. Within this vast territory there are whole tribes and languages 
unknown to the rest of the world. This should interest missionaries 
in China as well as those in adjacent parts, specially in that the Smo- 
Tabetan border is full of tribes of more than passing interest. I realize 
that others are also interested in this work and there is some attempt 
to reach various tribes as occasion permits; but all will admit that the 
needs of these groups are not receiving adequate attention. 

There are at present two plans put forward for the evangelization 
of these peoples. One is that this work be put into the hands of the 
Chinese themselves, and the other is that missionaries be released from 
old work in China to start new work among these border peoples. 

With regard to the first I feel, as a result of working with Chinese 
and Tibetans together, that there are many difficulties to be overcome. 
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More than twenty years ago this idea was put forward by a large mission 
jn Szechwan. Chinese were sent out for that work. While they did 
make some attempt to study Tibetan, I doubt whether they Became very 
good in the language. Almost all the Chinese with whom I have come 
in contact on the border have refused to learn the “wild man’s talk.” 
There is practically no literature in Tibetan and, as a result of the read- 
ing of Chinese and the expression of their ideas therein, the thought 
processes of Tibetans are Chinese, not Tibetan. Unless one has spent 
his life among them it is quite difficult to master the Tibetan psychology, 


‘without which it is impossible to appeal to Tibetans on their’ own 


grounds. 

It is the exceptional Chinese who can lay aside his own Chinese 
culture sufficiently to make good with tribal or Tibetan missionary work. 
It might be, however, that if strong educated Chinese could be induced 
to try this type of work they might make good at it. However, one 
difficulty that all the missions seem to be facing is the placing of their 
educated leaders, as these leaders themselves do not want to go out to 
the small interior places but wish to stay in the large centers, preferably 
in university work. Perhaps this is the result of overemphasis by the 
missions on educational work in the past with the result that the 
Chinese really think it more important than any other work. 

On the other hand with large cities and many smaller villages all 
over China still untouched it would seem best to me to get the Chinese 
to man first the places where there is no language problem and 
where the ftving conditions, psychology, etc., are practically the same 
and what they are accustomed to. 

Some people are under the impression that all along the border the 
people are bi-lingual and that by preaching in Chinese one may reach 
the people and that, in consequence, it is not necessary to learn Tibetan. 
We have had both Chinese, and Tibetans as well as Sino-Tibetans as 
our servants in the past and it has been my experience that the people 
are not as bi-lingual as on first acquaintance they appear to be. Chinese 
men, officials, military, and merchants can speak very little Tibetan, 
the last being able to count and speak a little of the commercial language 
but practically nothing else. On the other hand the Tibetans can speak 
a limited amount of commercial Chinese. Outside that limited range 
neither can understand much of the other’s language. 

In Batang there are many marriages between Chinese men and 
Tibetan women. In the homes the men speak Chinese and women 
Tibetan; but there is a vast amount of misunderstanding between them. 
The children afl speak Tibetan and understand a little Chinese but 
speak none. While I do not claim to be an expert in either Chinese 
or Tibetan on account of having to divide my study between them, 
1 know enough to be able to tell when matters are not understood 
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correctly.. I have often been called. in, even by officials, to help straigh- 
ten out matters when most of the trouble was one’s lack of a clear 
understanding of the other’s meaning. While, therefore, the general 
impression is. that the rank and file of the Batangese are bi-lingual 
my experience does not corroborate it. In fact very few of the natives 
would qualify as any sort of real interpreters, although they constantly 
act as.such even for the officials. I would say that the native of Batang 
mostly lacks understanding of Chinese although ostensibly he can speak it, 
_. We found that the’ best way to handle the services of the church 
was to carry them through in both Chinese and Tibetan at once, speaking 
a phrase or two in each language as we went along. I will say. that 
this is. quite difficult and only the native pastor and myself were able 
to do it. Mr. Ogden had done this in the past. | 

. + This brings us. to a brief consideration of some of the difficulties 
connected with this sort of work. The first of these is, I believe, 
isolation. -Even. with modern means of transportation up as far as 
they go, it is still quite a journey to and from these border places. Not 
the least of these difficulties is high altitude also. It needs to be realized 
that. the ranges on the Eastern border of Tibet, where these tribes are 
located are, for the most part, much higher and more mountainous 
than Tibet itself. These mountains and passes can be very deceiving. 
I have.crossed them when the sun was shining and the flowers in bloom, 
and had our lunch right on the grass with comfort even at 15,000 
feet or more height. Again I have crossed the same passes in several 
feet of snow with no path, and drifted: so badly that when a loaded 
yak was off the road he could not be seen. The deadly influence of 
the rarified atmosphere steals so quietly upon its victim that before he 
realizes it he’ is too weak to travel on, and he drops by the way, never 
to rise again, unless his fellow travellers take compassion upon him or, 
more rare still, he meets with others coming along the road. Chinese 
soldiers and others drop off like that in large numbers, considering the 
' few that even attempt those roads. Foreigners, men, women and child- 
ren ‘have also lost their lives in attempting to cross these passes. The 
whole problem of altitude and its effect upon the nervous system as well 
as the normal bodily functions is receiving some attention due to the 
interest in aviation but the findings may not be so valuable as at 
first they might appear because the studies concern the effects of short- 
time exposures at high altitudes while the person going over these 
passes must live there for a considerable time, and often spend weeks 
or months at a height of 12,000 feet and over. The general impression 
is that it is better not to make missionary terms of service too short 
on account of the expense and time needed for the trips in and out; 
but it seems that that policy will have to be abandoned in favor of short 
terms and more contacts if the workers are to be kept at their best. 
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There is not'a place along these “borders 6f central Asia where 
it is not necessary to speak at least two. languages ; in most places more 
than this is needed in order to meét the requirements. As before stated 
the people concerned can usually ‘be ‘reached only through their jown 
language and if a particular language group includes 4 few people bnily, 
the difficulty is increased. All along the Eastern border Chinese ahd 
Tibetan are the key !anguages. Most of the priests, at least, are able 
to read, write and, often, speak Tibetan. The Tibetan alphabet lends 
itself readily to the writing of many of these languages so that to work 
at best advantage among most any of these peoples one should know 
Tibetan as well as Chinese, in addition to the tribal dialect. | 

Living conditions while in most cases quite different from those 
prevailing in. China are in most ways more self-containing. The mis- 
sionary to these parts will need to make some investment to begin 
with but few things will have to be brought in, that is if he is willing 
to put up with the things which are somewhat different from what he 
is used to but which can be secured locally. This is one of the places 
where Chinese workers fall down. They often demand rice, for example, 
at places where it is impossible to raise it. 

Money is the most important thing that generally needs to be 
brought at least some distance, and with the roads as bandit-infested 
as they are this is not an easy task. Business is mostly at a standstill, 
the military generally use up all available local cash, and while bartering 
to a smaifl extent can be done, it is always done with goods brought 
in, and will hardly meet the need of real cash. While the currency of 
all of China is unsettled the borderlands offer a — all their own in 
this line. 

The above are some of the problems which are present in’ this 
border-line field in addition to these found anywhere. But we should 
neither hesitate to attack them, nor minimize them. Let us experiment 
with them. Perhaps some day some one will find the golden key which 
will unlock the shackles of these people and set them free. Jesus the 
Christ is sufficient to meet their needs but the proper technique for 
presenting Him, as Lord of Lords and King of Kings, is sadly lacking. 
Modern methods, with modern machinery are needed—aeroplanes most 


certainly! If we could get some big people interested we might attack 


the problems successfully. All the work so far done along the bordér 
is mere experimentation with practically nothing but the lessons learned 
therefrom to show for it; bat even at -_ it is worth while. Let us 
have more of it. 
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Christian Literature and Chinese Literati 
BAEN LEE 

people in the world. Because in previous days men of letters 
were greatly honored and enjoyed special privileges, the love 
of literature has become a second nature to the Chinese. In 
spite of the high percentage of illiteracy in China, the sway of literature 
has been tremendous because the common people admired and respected 
the educated classes, who are literally the head that does the thinking 

and planning for the whole nation. | 
The influence of Confucianism and Taoism came about principally 
through the books written by the masters and their followers in various 
generations. These two schools of philosophy originated in China and 
so may be considered “indigenous.” The greatest achievement, however, 
that has taken place through the pure force of literature is the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism. Buddhism, as transplanted from India, was a foreign 
religion and in many ways contradictory to Chinese thought. The 
Chinese people never worshipped idols before the introduction of Budd- 
hism; they worshipped Heaven and paid respect to the gods of the 
rivers and mountains, but did not make images. They also worshipped 
their sages-and ancestors, but in most cases the presence of these beings 
was represented only by tablets bearing their names and sometimes by 
a portrait of the individual drawn by an artist. Buddhism, after being 
introduced into China, did not escape trouble. It was strongly opposed 
by Confucian students. During the T’ang dynasty a famous Confucian 
scholar, Han Yiii by name, waged a strong pen-battle against Buddhism. 
His writings so affected the government and the people of his time that 
the power of Buddhism was greatly shaken. However, it survived and 
its influence has increased with the generations until today it permeates 
the whole of Chinese society. The explanation of this remarkable 
growth of Buddhism and its strong hold on China is its exquisitely 


beautiful literature. Every student of Chinese, though opposed to the 


theory of Buddhism, cannot refrain from reading and admiring its 
literature on account of its beauty and charm of expression. 

In’ contrast to Buddhism we may mention the introduction of 
Christianity into China during the T’ang dynasty. The Nestorian 
Church, when it first appeared in China, enjoyed a short season of 
prosperity. Great monasteries were built up in Shensi, but in less 
than two centuries the religion had died out, the reason for its short 
life being undoubtedly lack of literature. There was no translation of 


the Bible, no famous writings of Christian principles. Little of im- — 


portance has beey preserved to this day except a stone tablet unearthed 
at the end of the Ming dynasty. Slightly more than a century ago 


| IT} Chinese pay more respect to literature than perhaps any other 
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Christianity was for the second time introduced into China. True to 
its traditions preaching has been directed chiefly to the lower classes 
of society. There is no doubt that Christianity has helped in the devel- 
opment of education in China, yet such development has been along 
the lines of medical education, political science and natural science, 
rather than that of Christian philosophy and principles. Very . little 
translated or original writing has been produced iby. the Christian 
Church for the educated classes. Christian schools have confined their 
religious teaching chiefly to the Bible which has been-translated into 
local dialects. The prosaic style of the vernacular translations has more 
than once offended the taste of the educated’ Translations published 
by Christian organizations have been done largely by foreign sinologues 
who did the work with the help of Chinese writers. This method has 
always been most unsatisfactory, because it is very difficult for a flow of 
thought to pass from one individual to another and find full expression. 
When a thought is expressed in Chinese by the Chinese writer he 
somewhat modifies the original idea, and as, in most instances, he 
does not quite understand the principle about which he is writing he 
produces a result that is incoherent and halting. When such literature 
is published it reads like patch-work—lifeless and uninteresting. A liter- 
ary work to be interesting must have personality, and unless the author 
puts vivid life into his words, it can never attract the reader. Thus the 
employment of a Chinese writer in translation work is always unsatis- 
factory. 

On the other hand, Christian education has turned out a number 
of good English scholars. These students of the English language, 
however, are almost always extremely poor in their own tongue, and 
although they can understand and express themselves in English yet 
when they come to convey their ideas to their own people they are greatly 
handicapped. Such men can make no contribution toward Christian 
literature in Chinese because their training is more foreign than Chinese. 

During the last decade or so leaders of the Christian Church have 
been awakened to the importance of Christian literature for the educated 
classes. They fully realize that unless a type of literature is produced 
that will attract the attention of the educated-public in China, Christianity 
is likely to suffer another downward movement, perhaps to sink into 
a second oblivion. There are already anti-Christian movements on 
foot, arising in various sources and even among Christians themselves, 
Thus we find the second or third generation of Christians in China 
rising against the faith of their fathers. The main reason for this anti- 
Christian feeling is;that the younger generation is now better educated 
and has, along with \jts Christian education, been fed with anti-Christian 
lierterature. The Church has produced nothing that would appeal to 
them so they have turned to all kinds of atheistic, materialistic, even 
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Communistic, literature, When they read literature of this nature their — 


young minds cannot but be influenced. The roots of their faith being 
shallow, this evil flood quickly drowns its tender sprouts: in their 
place thorns are sown and flourish. No Christian with eyes open 
can fail to see this appalling situation. The Christian Church in China 
today is on the edge of a precipice and there is grave danger that it 
will disappear into the depths. 

We need Christian literature for the higher classes of society and 
we have tried—at least a few Christian organizations have—to produce 
works that will meet the demand. Yet our efforts have met with 
very little success. The reason for this failure is due to the lack of 
men equipped for this type of writing. Foreigners, however good 
their command of Chinese, cannot produce the needed literature; and 
Chinese students educated in foreign languages alone are no better 
qualified. Furthermore no real literature can be produced by hirelings; 
it must be an expression of the personality behind the pen. And in 
connection with religious work, when that personality is not Christ’ n, 
or is uncongenial to Christianity; when it is not saturated with Divine 
Faith—it cannot possibly produce anything that will be worth while. 
In order to make the production of Christian literature possible to meet 
the present demand, the Church must educate men who can do this 
kind of work. Undoubtedly it will take a few years, even if serious 
efforts are made, to produce in sufficient quantity, men able to launch 
a campaign of Christian literature. Nevertheless a start should be 
made without further delay. This effort ought to receive the hearty 
support of all the Christian churches in China, and in attempting to 
solve this problem we should abandon all denominational differences 
and unite in a common cause. Moral encouragement as well as financial 
aid should be given to assist this development, and a careful plan be 


mapped out for the whole of China, with a view to bringing about a — 


real Renaissance of Christian Literature in this land. The future deve- 
lopment of Christianity here in China depends upon the quality and 
lasting influence of its literature. | ay 


What Jesus Means to Me 


. » WANG SHIH TSING 


I had no connection with Jesus. When I was sixteen, my 
father brought home four Gospels which he had bought at the 
provincial M.A. examination. I liked their bright covers, but 
wouldn’t read them because they were foreign; however I cut the double 
leaves apart and used them for scratch pads. Having used three my 
conscience reproved me. “These people,” I thought, “used a great deal 


Tl] WAS not born in a Christian family, and before I was sixteen 
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of monev and time preparing these books, why not read this remaining 
one?” So I read it through ‘carefully, and so learned about Jesus, 
but did not believe in him at all. | 

When I was twenty a friend invited me to attend a church twenty 
li from my home. When returning my heart reproved me saying, 
“You are the son of a scholar, your father is one of the gentry why 
should you believe this foreign religion?” Yet for many days“ my 
heart would not rest.. I could neither eat nor sleep—an inner war. 
I wanted to believe, yet refused to do so. Finally I hunted for my 
Gospel of John, received four years before, and studied it thoroughly, 
' prayed a great deal, and felt a great peace. I determined in my heart 
to follow Jesus and join the church. 

The next year I went to William Nast College to study. At 
twenty-five I was married and was appointed to preach. . The next 
year was 1900, the time of the Boxer uprising; my church was torn 
down, my wife and I were persecuted and fled to Shanghai. I thought, 
“Although our purpose is to help people, they hate us, because we 
believe in Jesus; if I recant, I can have some peace.” This showed how 
shaNow my friendship with Jesus then was. 

In 1906, when I was thirty-one, I was preaching in Nanchang. 
Because of Catholic lawsuit troubles, six priests were killed, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kingham and their children were martyred. The Chinese 
and foreign ‘workers all left Nanchang, and urged us to go too. But 
we said, “We can go but the members cannot. No! We are willing 
to die like Mr. and Mrs. Kingham.” As a result, we made a fine 
convert, the boatman on whose boat we lived while our house was 
filled with soldiers; he saw us read the Bible and pray morning and 
evening, was amazed, and believed. 

: When I was-fifty-one, and preaching at Fuchowfu, Southern soldiers 

took the city, and Communists used that opportunity to cause trouble; 
persecution was worse than the Boxer year, and my wife was hurt. 
“Yet,” we thought, “if a Christian sheds blood for Jesus, it is a great 
honor.” 7 

Thus dividing my life into three parts, my life and Jesus’ life in 
me have developed together. The more trouble. the nearer the Lord; 
the more presecution, the more I love my Lord. I feel that the Lord’s 
love is very beautiful and sweet to the taste. These last few years I 
have travelled a great deal in the district; there have been many bandits, 
sometimes before, and sometimes behind; I have beén between them, 
but I have never been harmed by them. I feel and kriow that Jesus 
has nat left me for a moment. So I have determined more than ever 
to live or to die for the Lord, as Paul said in Romans 14:7,8. I 
hope each additional day on earth to glorify the Lord, and I hope 
on my last day still to be a pastor engaged in the work of saving men. 
In whatever way the Lord wants to use me, I am pleased with His will. 
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Chinese Village Life 
EMMA HORNUNG 
F the four hundred million people in China, eighty-five per cent 
of them live in villages and cultivate the surrounding land. 


They are the strength of the nation mentally, morally, and 
financially. They form myriads of small republics, each one 


being a social unit in government, education and religion. The village 


elder is the head, while under him are the various officers of the depart- 
mental life. These together have perfect freedom in regulating the 
civil, industrial, educational and religious life of the community. The 
population of each village ranges from several families to several hun- 
dred families. | 

Each family is also a unit. As soon as the son is old enough, a 
wife is bought for him. When they are married she is brought to 
his Home where they are given a room and they become a part of the 
family group. Thus the parents, grandparents, children and grand- 
children all live and eat together. The father is the theoretical head 
of the family, earning the living and maintaining the honor of the 
ancestors. The mother is the practical head, managing all the household 
affairs. She plans the ceremonies for festivals, marriages, births and 
deaths. The earnings of each of the group are given to her, forming 
a small socialistic society within the family. os 

Each family seems quite sufficient in itself. In the field they 
raise the food they eat, the tobacco they smoke, and often the cotton 
and silk for weaving their clothes. If they have several sons, one is 
kept on the farm, one is sent to the city to earn money as a business 


man to supply the deficiencies of the farm and, if they can afford it, 


one is sent to school to supply the literary honor of the family. 

The farmer is very industrious and economical, working in the 
field from daylight till dark, and his good wife extends her labors far 
into the night as she sews by the tiny oil lamp, attempting to keep the 
whole family supplied with clothing. She makes all the clothing from 
the shoes to the caps. She spins all the thread for their sewing, and 
sometimes weaves the cloth for their clothes. They live on the plainest 
food and wear the simplest kind of clothing, for they fully realize 
the great effort it takes to produce even the bare necessities of life. 

They know nothing of sanitation as we think of it. Living apart- 
ments, kitchen, barn and open toilet are all in one court. Flies, cats, 
dogs, chickens, children all frequently mingle together in friendly relation 
in the courtyard. Water is carried from the common well of the 
village or from a distant stream, hence the family laundry is done only 
when occasion demands it. Baths are unknown except in the warmest 
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weather. Walls are swept and sometimes whitewashed at New Year 
times. 

Babies suffer most from the unsanitary conditions. There are no 
statistics but perhaps three-fourths of ‘them die before they are a year 
old. Those who survive are comparatively strong. However skin dis- 
eases, eye troubles, and tuberculosis are very prevalent. The sick, the 
aged, the deaf and dumb, the blind and insane are all kept in the homes, 
for there is no other place for them. 

In the social order of the home, the husband rules the whole 
family. Child training in a Christian sense is unknown. The sons 
are the favorites and receive the best food with the father. The women 
and daughters eat after the fathers and sons are served and get what 
is left. This graded social order in the home, as a whole, is finally ruled 
over by “Heaven,” or “luck,” as they call this power. Everything 
that befalls them is the will of “Heaven,” and they think that they must 
endure it. They seem to think there is no way out of their difficulties, 
but being in the iron grip of nature, they must stay there. 

In their simple social life they are sincere, frank, hospitable and 
helpful. Mentally they are inactive, shy and self-conscious. Their 
reasoning powers are weak, credulous, easily deceived and cheated, quite 
suggestive and believing, but quarrelsome. Peace-makers are a constant 
necessity to settle their petty, childish quarrels that are constantly 
arising. 

When the farmer owns his own land he has much more possibility 
of succeeding financially, but it is estimated’ that thirty-seven percent 
of the farmers are tenants. Constant disputes are arising between 
landlord and tenant, neither side being fair or honest. The landlords 
' are apt to charge too heavy rent and the tenants are too apt to refuse 
to give the proper returns. From forty-five to fifty-two percent of 
the farmers must borrow money to carry on their work and live from 
year to year. For this money they must pay twenty to one hundred or . 
more percent interest. When a good year gives them a little surplus 
money they have no good way of investing it. Some buy more land, for 
that cannot be stolen, others hide the money in the ground till they need it. 

Returns from a definite survey* of one hundred villages in four 
provinces, including some farmers with an income of five thousand 
dollars per year, give the following information. Out of five thousand 
four hundred and ten families, forty-four and nine-tenth percent had 
an income of less then fifty dollars a year, including the value of all 
products raised, even what was consumed by the family. Sixty-one 


- Ls Lessing Buck, “The Chinese Church and Country life,” The Chinese 
Recorder, 1923, June, page 319. | 

2 J. B. Tayler, “The Church and Rural Standards of Living,” The Chinese 
Recorder, 1924, May, page 323. | 3 
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and ‘nine-tenths percent received less than ninety dollars per year. 
Seventy-five and six-tenths percent received less than one hundred and 
fifty per year. 

A conservative estimate has been made of the cost of an adequate 
diet for a typical farmer family of five and a quarter persons, on the 
basis of protein and calorific values, including no meats or expensive 
foods, and it was found to be one hundred twelve dollars for food 
alone. To this add the modest estimate of twelve dollars for clothing, 
twenty dollars for light and fuel, six dollars for rent and ten dollars 
for other expenses and we find that one hundred sixty dollars per year 
is required to keep a family on a very ordinary standard of living. 

Comparing this with the above findings we see that seventy percent of 
the farmers are living below the poverty line, while fifty percent are 
seriously below it. It is a well known fact to any one who lives among 
the people that they sell all the valuable produce such as pigs, chickens, 
eggs and wheat, while they themselves eat the millet, corn, kaffer corn, 
bran, bean leaves, etc. They attempt to make up in bulk what they 
lack in quality. 

Of these three hundred million of farmer folk, one-half of them 
are married women and girls, illiterate and convinced by long ages of 
custom that they cannot read, and that there is no use for a woman 
to try. All they know is the incessant grind of daily living, a short 
childhood, a bright month perhaps as a bride with gay clothes, silver 
ornaments and feasts, then again the monotonous grind, including a 
lot of village gossip. 

A few of the men can read and write, and occasionally there is 
one who has a liberal education in the classics. Education is held in 
very high regard but only as a luxury. Each village has a primary 
school which the small children attend during the months when the 
family is not too busy, but the boys drop out as soon as they are old 
enough to work in the fields, and the girls, if they ever did go to school, 
stop as soon as they are old enough to take care of the baby for the 
busy mother. Those who do go seldom get far enough in their education. 
to read books and papers of general knowledge even if they could afford 
to purchase reading material. A | 

The outlook on life is very limited, for, besides. this illiteracy, 
they seldom leave their village to see anything beyond their door. If. 
a woman from another village is married she goes to see her parents 
perhaps twice a year. An older woman may attend a theatrical at 
another village and the men go to the city to purchase necessary household 
articles, and sell their produce as necessity demands. Such is the limit 
of their horizon. | or. 

Counting the number of temples and shrines in the villages, together 
with the great number of gods pasted in the shrines and on. the ‘walls 
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im the Homes, we would conclude that religion formed a very important 
part of their lives, and jn a way it does However, it is chiefly an 
accumulation of heroes, customs and superstitions from the past, which 
succeeding generations follow faithfully without understanding much of 
a meaning. Even the priests know little about the meaning of their 
religion. - 

A number of festivals are kept in the home by burning incense 
to the gods and eating food peculiar to the day. On New Year’s Day a 
feast: is prepared for the ancestors and spread before the ancestral 
tablets.. The next day it is eaten. Weddings and funerals consist of 
feasts and ceremonies in which the gods and ancestors are included. 
Several times a year they have theatricals to celebrate the birthdays of 
the gods, to give thanks for rain, etc. At such times the whole village 
comes together to have a social time and see the play, which usually 
has some historical meaning. 

' The most vital part of their religion comes when they feel a need 
which they have no way of supplying. When they want rain they go to 
the rain god, when they want children they go to the mother god, when 
they are sick they go to the medicine god, when they want prosperity 
they go to the god of wealth, etc. 

They believe there are an infinite number of spirits constantly 
floating around’ through the air, intent on bringing harm to all they | 
hold dear, injuring the crops and bringing sickness and death to their 
animals and children. All kinds of charms and tricks are used to 
appease and deceive these spirits. Boys are sometimes dressed like 
girls, for they think the spirits are not so eager to destroy the girls. 
Children of both sexes are very often dressed to represent animals for 
the same reason. | 

~The basis of their worship seems to be fear. They must worship 
their ancestors, the gods and the spirits, or some calamity will befall 
them. This dreaded calamity is seldom related to morality or reason. 
It just happens according to the caprice of the gods, and spirits. Their 
worship consists of burning incense, offering food, and occasionally 
animal sacrifices. It spends itself in rites, ceremonies and petitions. 
Morals have little to do with their religion. It is usually just non-moral, 
_ Civil laws regulate morality, and nothing seems wrong to them unless 
they are found out. Their conscience is very slightly developed and 
nothing seems sinful to them except what the civil law considers a 
great crime. 

To sum up the religious life of the village, we quote one of China’s 
own countrymen, Hu Che Mu: 

“The uneducated believe in various sorts of superstition, in a life 
beyond this life, in transmigration of souls, in a hierarchy of divinities 
who watch and? ‘know every action and thought of every individual, 
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and mete out due rewards and punishments, either immediately or in 
the next life. They do not question the ultimate soundness of any 
religion so long as it satisfies their craving for the assurance of a better 
life to come.’ ; 

The life of these simple people is perhaps the same as it was two 
or three thousand yedrs ago. No doubt they have changed little in 
farming methods and in forms of thought since the time of Confucius. 
The same kind ef wooden plough and harrow is still pulled by the patient 
ox or donkey. The same kind of wheat, corn and oats are sown each 
year. The same breeds of pigs, chickens, and dogs live in the court- 
yards. Ancestor worship discourages any change from the good old 
ways. There is little stimulus or incentive to change because there is 
little education, transportation or travel of any kind to bring different 
ideas and people together. Even if they would want to change they are 
too poor if it requires money. | ake 

Some changes are now taking place near the railroads and large 
centers. Labor unions are beginning to stir up their hopes for something 
better, and the time will come when these patient toiliag millions will 
be caught in the whirl of the modern economic movement. Now is the 
time to lay the foundation of religious education while their minds are 
still calm and receptive. 


"3 The Chinese Recorder, September, 1922, Page- 703. 


A Nestorian Hymn 


JOHN FOSTER 


PENI HE Chinese language does not readily lend itself to critical work. 
‘T Chinese theological students, for example, if they are to follow 
any criticism of New or Old Testament texts, must use either 
English or Chinese colloquial versions. The style of the Wenli 
Bible is much too condensed. Another difficulty for the critic is ambig- 


uity. This may be illustrated from such phrases in New Testament 


Greek, as dvwJev (“from above” or “again’”) or eis redos (“to the 
end” or “to the uttermost”). While, however, in Greek such difficulties 
are exceptional, in Classical Chinese they are the rule. A translator’s 
work is thus, far too often for his comfort, a case of choosing the more 
likely of two or more alternatives. A third difficulty is the lack of the 
article, of most particles, prepositions, pronouns, of case, number, tense, 
mood, and almost everything else that gives definition to language. The 
beauty of most classics lies in the exact use of these; of Classical 
Chinese in their almost complete absence. Good English, and good 
Greek, are those writings which reproduce fine shades of meaning 


. 
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and of feeling; the best Chinese appears to be that which needs most 
commentary. 

; Thus it was with no aspirations towards critical study, comparison 
with similar Greek or Latin literature, or discussion of origins that I 
approached the Nestorian Hymn. The needs of my own classroom 
demanded that I should know as much as possible about it, and finding 
no English translation, I proceeded to make one. 

The existence of this hymn, if not its contents, is well-known, 
though in its discovery there was nothing to capture the imagination 
as in the case of the famous Nestorian Tablet. It was found, along with 
some old Buddhist books, by a Frenchman, Pelliot, only twenty-one 
years ago, in the Ch’ien Fo Tung (Cave of a Thousand Buddhas) at 
Tunhuang. In the manuscript it is followed by an historical note which 
fixes. its publication as approximately contemporary with: the erection 
of the tablet (A.D. 781). The original is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. 

_ As I worked, I found myself unable to resist asking questions— 
questions which seemed to have little hope of ever finding answers. 
Of what is this ancient hymn composed? Full of Chinese P«ddhist 
phraseology,.is it of original Chinese composition? Or were the Budd- 
hist terms used because their foreign origin made them more apt in 
translating something which was itself an importation from abroad? 


_ If a translation, was its original (Syriac, presumably) a pure original, 


or itself a translation of something from the Greek? One more “tf,” 


_and the wild possibility occurs that it might bear resemblances to some 


ancient hymn known to us through the Latin—some hymn, so universally 
treasured, that it travelled from some Greek-speaking land, westwards 
through the Latin into English, and eastwards through the Syrian into 
Chinese. 
“East is East; and West is west, 

And never the twain shall meet... . ” 

Even so in the history of the Church: it seemed a rank impossibility. 
Mystery has veiled the origin of séme of our ancient hymns in the 
West. The “Te Deum,” for example, has been variously held to be the 
work of Ambrose and Augustine at Milan, a translation by Ambrose 
of an unknown Greek original, and now more generally, the composition 
(cir. 400 A.D.) of Nicetas of Romesian (northwest of the Black Sea). 
How much more might mystery attend those Nestorian monks who, 1,150 
years ago, were indeed singing “the song of the Lord in a strange land?” 

I began my task with just such an air of vague mystery, with no 
preconceived theory to prove, and so far-from seeking resemblances 
that I finished the translation without noticing any. On reading over 
the completed English version, a few phrases caught my eye, and 
brought to mind: 
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“Heaven and Earth are full of Th glory” v. 
“Thou art the King of glory, O Christ! 
.. Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father !” Act. v. VI) 
“Thou sittest at the ri ht hand of God. 

In the glory of the Father.” (cf. v. VIII) 


Sime these slight resemblances, thus casiully noted, to 
belong—all of them—to the Te Deum, it seemed worth while to 
look at both in greater detail. Immediately more detailed resemblances 
seémed to stand out in the first few lines: : 


“We praise Thee, O God: we ac- “All Heavens,” are praising Thee. 
knowledge Thee to be: the Lord. “The breadth of Earth . 


= the doth ery aloud, | Thy (i.e. “abides beneath 
o Thee s cry d, t y care” (i.e. acknowledges 
Heavens . as Lord). 


Whoever had to put into Chinese “We.... Earth... . Heaven,” 
would enn reverse it to follow the traditional Chinese order, 


all the powers therein!’’ Could it be a coincidence? 


Here in the fourth line there immediately followed “The three Powers” 
a phrase which I had naturally paraphrased, as being unintelligible if 
literally translated. It is used in the Yi King of Heaven, Earth, and 
Men. Literally translated, however, it would exactly fit my list of 
parallels : 


“And all the Powers therein.” “The Three 2 


_ Here there seemed to be revealed an important principle of revision, 
to be applied to the whole of my translation, if it were to. be of service 
for critical comparison. A translator who aims at reproducing its 
atmosphere and its general meaning, treats his text line by line, or at 
least phrase by phrase. For critical purposes it must be word by word, 
however cumbersome and awkward the rendering, or difficult of decision 
the process (see above). Again, a translater who finds a word or 
group of .words unwieldly, tends to paraphrase and smooth over the 
difficulty. A critic of origins would count such difficulties as most 
welcome evidence: an unwieldly phrase is probably so because it is 
closer to the original, foreign, thought than to accustomed Chinese 
expression. It is just such phrases which may be expected to point 
back most clearly to the original. 

_ With this is mind, I carefully rivtaed verse two, which, as at 
first translated, bore fio trace of resemblance. My first version was :— 


“All goodness must combine to come with worship most sincere, 
All wisdom adoration bring and hymns to praise Thy care. 
All that accords with truth return, to await with upward gaze, 
Thee Who art Holy, Love and Light, and sav’st from devil’s snare.” 
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Dr. J. H. Arnup, General Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, United ‘Church of Canada, Toronto (marked X). 
(See page 258). 
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These abstract nouns (goodness, wisdom) were paraphrases; so 
was “combire;” so, above all, was that difficult third line. My revised 
and literal translation read: 

“Together all the company of the Good, most faithful in worship, 

Together the wise-natured ones sing hymns of praise. 

Together those who kept the truth completely (or “to the end,” an 


enact parallel to és TeXos, see above) and looked up to Thee for 
refuge. 


Own Thee Holy, Love, and Light,~(is the One who) dost save from 

the devil.” 

The second and third lines seemed to point the way most clearly 
now: ““Wise-natured one” is a Chinese Buddhist term for the Sanskrit 
“Pradjnakara,”’ a term which must have seemed the one nearest at 
hand to render that entirely non-Chinese idea, “Prophet.”’ 

_ “Kept the truth:” the word “keep” is “han,” literally “to hold in 
the mouth’”—“as pearls put into the mouth of a corpse,” says Legge— 
thus sometimes “to cherish,” sometimes “to endure.” “Chin” (es 
téXos) means either “completely” or “to the end.” “Took refuge” 
is the Buddhist term used on entering upon the life of a monk;—“I 
take refuge in the Buddha, his Doctrine, and his Order.” Here it 
may have similar significance, “left all for Christ,” or it may be nearer 
its root meaning “turned to Christ for help.” Consider then the alter- 
natives: “Those who cherished the truth and completely left all for 
Thee,” and ‘‘Those who endured the truth and to the end looked to 
Thee for help.”” In one case surely it is the Apostles, in the other who 
but the Martyrs? And the line would, most naturally of all, include 
both, as in the English rendering suggested below. 

“Together all who kept the faith and refuge sought in Thee.” 
To return then to the first line: ‘The company of the good most 
faithful in worship,” seemed at this point to be shouting as its English 
equivalent, “Thy Holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
Thee.’’* 

Having advanced thus far, some correspondence seemed: to be 
established, and I proceeded to make out a detailed comparison, which 
is given in full below. Notes are added on the more interesting words 
and phrases of each verse, and then (preceded by “N.B.”) comments 
wn similarities of terms or of ideas. An attempt has been made to 
‘eproduce both style and meaning with as little change as possible, and 
where change or addition has had to be made it is noted below or 
marked with brackets. At the same time it seemed desirable to preserve 


*I suspect that “Good” in this hymn is used very much as “Saints” was in the New 
Testament, i.e, believers, Christians. This would make v. 7 line 4 (He is the 
preserver of believers) and v. 10 line 4 (no believer’s root has died) correspond 
still more closely with the Te Deum. Church dignitaries were certainly called “Great 
virtues” (Right Reverend), the title of Buddhist abbots. If “Te” (virtue) is an 
official, the corresponding “shen” (good) might well be used of ordinary members. 
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the rhyme and metre of the Chinese. The rhyme is in the second 
and fourth lines, as is often the case in poetry of the period. The metre 
also is a common one, the verses being four lines of seven words 
(monosyllables) each, in the English one syllable has to be represented 


by a foot. | 


T1TLE: We praise Thee, O God. 
The saved praise the Three Majesties. 


N. B.— 

“We” would be impossible in a Chinese title, even if the hymn began 
thus in Chinese. | 

“God” has been found to be the chief stumbling-block to all the long 
succession of missionary-translators. Possible words have always been 
rejected by some as misleading in their origin or unworthy in their associa- 
tions. This was the prime subject of the famous “Rites Controversy” 
of the XVII century. Today Roman Catholic Christians use “Heavenly 
Lord,” (KK +) most Protestants “Shangti” “Ruler on High,” 
some “Shén” ( ##), a Spiritual Being. 

It seems that these first pioneers were no exception in this regard; 
they felt the difficulty, and as far as possible avoided it. In the whole 
Hymn “shén” occurs only once (verse V) and then with adjectival force, 
“divine.” Elsewhere they prefer to use Aloha, Trinity, and personified 
attributes of God (eg. “The Right, The True, The Eternal One’’) rather 
than risk the translation. It seems strange to find it easier to render 
“Trinity” than “God!” 


I. We praise Thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. | 
All the Earth doth worship Thee: the Father everlasting. fs 
To Thee all angels cry aloud: the Heavens and all the Powers therein. 
To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth, 
Heaven and Earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory.’ 


The highest Heavens are deep in awe and sighing forth Thy praise. 
The breadth of Earth Thy boundless? peace doth call again to mind. 
And Man his primal nature (bids) to abide beneath Thy care. 
The Powers Three in Aloha* their loving Father (find). — 


(1) The lines about “Cherubim and Seraphim” ‘and “Sabbaoth,” if they occurred 
in this Syriac recension, would be difficult in Chinese, and “All highest Heavens 
is wide enough ‘to include them ll. | 
i (2) Lit. “universal,” a favourite Buddhist term which keeps recurring throughout 

e Hymn. | 

(3) A transliteration of the Syriac (cf. Hebrew “Elohim”) “God.” 


II. The glorious company of the Apostles praise Thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise Thee. 


The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee. 
The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee. 
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Together all the band of saints, most faithful worshippers, 

Together all wise-natured-ones! sing hymns to praise (Thy care). 
Together all who kept? the truth and refuge® sought in Thee, 
Own Thee as Holy, Love and Light, who sav’st from devil’s (snare). 


III. The Father of an infinite majesty; 
Thine honourable, true and ey Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 


The Right, the True, the Eternal One, unsearched, past finding out 
Thou Living Father, Radiant Son, and Holy Ghost? dost reign. 
Among all Rulers* Thou alone dost Master-Ruler* (stand), 

O’er all the Honoured-Ones-of-Earth® Thy royal Law® (ordain). 


(1), (2) and (3) noted above. we 
(2) Lit. “Pure-wind-king.” Perhaps influenced by John III: 8 and Acts 11:2 
- well as etymology. “Spirit” is as difficult as “God” to translate worthily into 
inese. 

(3) A character often occurring in the names of deities. Here it may mean 
either earthly or heavenly rulers, or both. © 

(4) Lit. “Teacher-Ruler.” I find no references to this term elsewhere. 

(5) A title accorded to all Buddhas. 

(6) Lit. “Thou alone art Prince of the Law,” a title of Gautama the Buddha. 


Adjectives very similar to those used in the Te Deum of the Son are 
applied to the whole Trinity. | 
Lines three and four read like paraphrase of (or commentary upon) 


“Honourable” — line 4 

“True” — line 3 

“Only” — line 3 and 4 (note) 
1V (The Father of an INFINITE 
V MAJESTY) 


Changeless in wondrous radiancy and vast infinitude, 

Thy brightest majesty doth search through finite? world below. 

From the beginning mortal man could never see (Thy face), 

Nor from the outward-form (of things Thine) inner-substance? know. 


Alone, the only Absolute of Pure and Chaste and Good;}? 

Alone, in majesty divine, all powers dost Thou transcend.* 

Alone, no (shade of) turning (cast), Thy dignity remains;}* _ 

All that are good own Thee as Source, (whose goodness) knows no 

| 

(1) These two verses are full of antitheses (see below), many of them favourites 
in Buddhist philosophy, e.g., infinitude, finite: world; outward-form, inner-substance; 
turns (changes), remains; source, end. 

(2) “Absolute:” lit. “frozen,” thus “made substantial,” “realized;” here the phrase 
is “The complete realization of.” See also verse XI ; 

(3) This and the following line are an echo of the sentiment, if not a quotation 
of the words of Jas. 1: 17. 


N. 
In a Nestorian version we should expect to find differences from the 
Orthodox one. The orthodox version proceeds. 


- “Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 
When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man 
Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” 
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Would that be sufficient without commentary for ardent followers of 
one who had died in exile for opposing the term “Mother of God” (HeordKos)? 

It appears that, the occurrence of “infinite” and “majesty,” just at 
this stage, gave the opportunity required for the insertion of such com- 
mentary, i.e., of a description of the Godhead preparing the way for a 
definitely “Nestorian” emphasis in the brief mention of the Incarnation 
which follows. If such an expansion did exist in the Syriac, in China 
Buddhist philosophy was at hand to make its translation both easy and apt. 


God is essentially 


infinite, beyond the finite world, 
inner-substance, beyond outward-form, 
the only Absolute, beyond earthly virtue, 


majesty, _ beyond powers, 
constant, beyond change, 
source, without end. 


These two verses seem to me to be just such a preparatory statement 


as one would expect, as introduction to the Incarnation, from followers of 


Nestorius; just such a theology as would best prepare for his Christology. 
Do they not seem admirably fitted to lead up to (for example) the following 
words of Nestorius himself? 


“For His sake who wears, I worship Him that is worn; 
for the sake of the Hidden One, I adore Him that appears. 
.... I sever the natures, but I combine the worship.” 


VI Thou art the King of Glory,.O Christ. 
and Thou are the everlasting Son of the Father. 
VII When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man 
Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 
When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
« Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 


We now with one accord do call Thy gracious love to mind, 

Praise yonder! wondrous bliss, that light e’en here in this’ land gave: 
Messiah,? Universal Lord,* great holy Son of God, . 
Extended to this world of woe* His boundless (power) to save. 
The pre-existent® King of Life, the Lamb of Love and Joy, 

To universal woe,* and toil untold, He gladly turned; 

To free mankind of all its weight, load upon load, of sin, 

He is our Good Preserver® our True Sacrifice unearned.’ | 


(1) “Yonder” and “this” are emphatic, carrying on the ideas dwelt upon in 
verses IV and V. (cf. “The Hidden One” and “Him that appears,” as quoted above). 

(2) A transliteration different from (and more eorrect than) that used by 
Christians in China today. | 

(3) Lit. “Universally-Honoured-One,” a Buddhist term similar to that in verse 
III, but of greater dignity. It also occurs in verse XI, 

(4) Lit. “Bitterness,” cf. “The sharpness of death.” 

(5) Lit. “Always alive.” 

(6) One wonders if the word they wanted was “Shepherd,” but feared its lack 
of religious associations. Or as on Page 241 Footnote. 

(7) Lit. “no cause” or “no precedent;” the former seems more likely. 
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N. B— 


— two verses have been placed together because they appear to 
ov 


VI 1 and 2, as already stated, applies to the Incarnation the more general 
ideas of vs. IV and V, and so is part of the “Nestorian” 


interpolation. 


VI 3a “Messiah, Universal Lord”==“Thou art the King of glory O Christ.” 
‘ Pe “Great holy Son of God”==“Thou art the everlasting Son of the 
ather.” 
4 “Extended....save” is fairly close to, “When Thou tookest upon 
Thee to deliver man,” but seems more impersonal until reinforced by 


VII 2b “He gladly turned” (i.e. took it upon Himself). 
“Thou didst not abhor .... ” is naturally omitted by Nestorians, as 
too liable to be misunderstood. . 


VII 2a “woe,” “biterness’=“sharpness” (of death), overcome by the 
“King of Life.” | 
3 “All mankind” instead of “all believers ;” or as on Page 241 Footnote. 
4 A paraphrase for the difficult line “open the Kingdom?” 


VIII Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father, 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge. 7 
We therefore pray Thee help Thy servants, , 
Whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 


At (God) the Father’s own right hand, the Son of old did sit. © 
Once more beyond all—?—* he reigns, His throne exalted higher. 
Our Great Preceptor bids Him beg* for all men’s prayers, (since He) 
Came down to save us from the blood, to pluck us from the fire.” 


*Here is a character which appears to be unrecognisable. 

(1) Lit. “Our Master wishes Him to beg (what) all pray” or “(and) all to 
invoke (Him).” | | 

(2) Lit. “enabling us to escape fire, and in the river to float.” 


N. B— 
Lines 1 and 2 need no comment. 


Line 3, Instead of Christ as Judge, we have God as Great Preceptor 
atid Christ as advocate—still the language of the Court, if not the law-court, 
as in the Latin. This is good translation—from Roman legalism to Chinese 


courtliness ! 


The reason for Christ’s efficacy is the same :— 


“We therefore pray. . . . whom Thou hast redeemed... ” 
“Intercede for all men’s prayers, since He came down to save... . 


1X Make them to be numbered with Thy Saints: in glory everlasting. 
O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine heritage. 
Govern them and lift them up for ever. 
Day by day we magnify Thee, | | 
And we worship Thy name ever world without end. 
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Our Great Preceptor, (who is He?)—The Father of all love. 

Our Great Preceptor, (who is He?)—Him holy Lord we call. 
Our Great Preceptor, (who is He?)—He is the King of Law.! 
Our Great Preceptor, He can be the Saviour of us all.? | 


(1) A title of the Buddha, standing here apparently for the Holy Spirit; in 
verse III it is used more generally of God. 

(2) Lit. “Universal Saviour from Purgatory,” “from Purgatory” being still more 
literally “passing over (to Nirvana).” The whole is a very common Buddhist phrase. 


N. B.— 
There may be more resemblance here than is at first apparent: 


To the “Father of Love” belongs the “glory everlasting,” 
to the “Holy Lord,” the “people” and the “heritage,” 
to the “King of Law,” _ the right to “govern,” 


and “the Saviour of us all” is He who lifts us up (or in the Chinese 
“over”’) for ever. 

The whole verse is “magnifying” and “worshipping” the threefold 
“name”—that may be why it takes the form of a list of names. 


X Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 
O Lord have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us. 
O Lord let Thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust is in Thee. 
O Lord, in Thee have I trusted: let. me never be confounded. 


Our Great Preceptor, may Thy power! uphold (us) all so weak. 
To Thee our eyes all upward look, nor e’er shall turn aside. 

(O Lord,) return! as sweet as dew that falls on desert parched? 
For wheresoever Thou waterest it, no root of good has died.® 


(1) Lit. “wisdom’s power.” 


(2) cf. Hosea XIV: 5; Micah V:7. - 
(3) Lit. “the root of good bursts forth.” 
N. B.— 


lines 1 and 2 translate at least the spirit of the original, and translate 
it into a more truly Chinese form. 

line 3 changes the parable from light to water—not surprising in 
northwest China, and in > 

line 4 a paraphrase is necessary in order to keep the parable. Also 
see Page 241 Footnote. — 


me 
O Lord....) (Thrice repeated in verse X). 


Holy and Universal Lord,! Messiah, praise to Thee.” 

And God the Father praise, whose love is wider than the sea. 

With Thee? the Holy Ghost* Who com’st soft-stealing (o’er our hearts). 
O grant, beyond all (human) thought, our minds be fixed in Thee‘ 


(1) See verse VI. 2 
(2) Lit. lines 1 and 3 begin “Great and Holy (art Thou). 


(3) Lit. “Puwre-wind-nature,” cf. verse III. 
(4) Lit. “frozen,” “set,” cf. verse V. “Minds,” lit. “spiritual ears, the word 


for spiritual being “of the Law,” i.e. belonging to the Law of Buddha, thus commonly 
used as the opposite of “worldly,” “carnal,” as here. | be 
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N. B.— 


The whole Hymn seems to be more emphatically Trinitarian than our 
Te Deum. This ending may be an expansion, in accordance with this 
prevailing tendency, of the threefold “O Lord” at the end of the Te Deum 
More y. it is a Gloria, such as may be sung at the end of any hymn 
or psalm. 

The last line appears in the Chinese to be particularly Buddhist in 
form, but its substance is surely the same as that of our own benediction 
“The peace of God, which Passeth all understanding keep your hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of Gop.” 


In Remembrance 


William J. Leverett | 
RI William J. Leverett was born at Binghamton, N.Y., January 


11, 1870 and died at Knoxville, Tennessee, December 28, 1929. 

He received his preparatory education at Lawrenceville Academy, 

N.J. His college course was taken at Yale University where he 
was graduated in 1891. He graduated in theology at the Presbyterian 
Seminary, Auburn, N.Y., with the class of 1894. 

After receiving his appointment under the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, Mr. Leverett arrived in Hainan, December 22, 1894. 
About one year later, after study of the language, he was assigned to 
Nodoa Station of which he remained a member until his furlough in 
1923. He was detained in America on account of ill-health. In May 
1925 he was on his way through Ohio in his auto. The car was struck 
by a railroad train and he was seriously injuréd. Later it became neces- 
sary for him, on account of chronic illness, to enter into honorable retir- 
ment. He then took up pastoral work. | 

During his missionary career Mr. Leverett was not always physically 
strong, nevertheless he made many and sometimes long and difficult tours 
through the Island on foot or on horseback. He was also an enthusiastic 
reader and owned a well-stocked library. He became quite proficient in 
the use of the Chinese language. “In his school work his ability as a 
linguist enabled him to make important announcements in four different 
languages.” “He prepared a Primer of the Lim-ko dialect which was 
the first effort to reduce that dialect to writing.” — 

In the administration of mission affairs Mr. Leverett took a pro- 
minent part. For many years he held the office of mission secretary. 
“He considered attendance at mission meeting a duty.” 

Mr. Leverett was skilled in the art of diplomacy and in dealing 
with Chinese officials. He was able, in times of trouble and trying 
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circumstances, to come to terms with the authorities and still retain their 
respect and confidence. | os | 

As an evangelist in charge of the country work of Nodoa Station, 
Mr. Leverett was urgent in season and out of season. The building up 
and organization of the Nodoa Church was largely due to his work as 
their pastor and he was intimately known and loved by the people of 
that region. | 
M. CAMPBELL. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA’S NEW SPIRIT. 


: THe Lecacy or Sun Yat Sen. Gustav AMANN. Louis Carrier & Co., New York, 


Montreal, London. 


This book was translated from the German. The author was closely 
associated with Sun Yat Sen and his successors in their staggering assays 
to remake China politically and socially. His attempt to limn these strivings 
is somewhat difficult to appraise. It takes one into and through the bewilder- 
ing cross-currents and flurries of the Revolution until about the time when 
Nanking won out over Wuhan. As accurate history it is not satisfactory. 
It is stated, for instance, that in 1927 all the missionaries evacuated China 
and that Chinese judges sit on the bench in foreign courts. Evidently the 
author saw historical facts and concomitants through a haze of -bewilder- 
ment and did not take or have time to check up on all of them. It, is 
however, possible to catch and record the spirit of a Revolutionary and his 
friends and enemies without being exact in all historical minutia. This 
the author has succeeded in doing. He has given us an impressionistic 
picture of the spirit that subverts history. After reading his experience as 
given in this volume one can appreciate why it is the Chinese feel that the 
spirit of Sun Yat Sen will never die. It is his undauntable spirit that 
cnabled a mere handful of determined Revolutionaries to overturn the 
political structure of milleniums and wend their way finally to where they 
were able to begin to change their resented relation to foreign powers. In 
a way the Revolution became stalled when its leaders fitted into the ideas 
and wishes of the propertied-classes. It set out to make China free and 
fell, more or less, into the throes of a militarized regime. But one feels 
that China will not stay there! Her leaders will win past the plateau of 
revolutionary fatigue on which they now find themselves. The war within 
the war of the middle-class Right against the Communist Left is clearly 
outlined. The split that set apart the Leftists of various shades to harass 
and disturb the government of the Right—that one may see grow on these 
pages to the point where it becomes an explication of the present situation. ~ 
And what a welter of conflicting personalities such an inside story reveals! _ 
But, after all, is any revolution anywhere much different when one digs 
down to its moving forces and ‘its guiding motives? It is personalities that 
change the courses of histories. Sun Yat Sen has infused China with his 
personality. Not all of his ideals.are understood and followed as he saw 
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and upheld them. Nevertheless China is entering upon his legacy. Both 


the involved and the glamor of the goal which 
inspired it make themselves felt again and again in this impressionistic di 
of the rebirth of a nation’s spirit. 


A CHINESE CHRISTIAN REVIEWS THE REVOLUTION. 
CHINA’s REVOLUTION FROM THE INsipe. R. Y. Lo. The Abingdon Press. G.$2.00. 


How does a Chinese Christian editor view, outline and appraise the 
Revolution which the whole world has felt and of which he was a part? 
It is good that such a question can be answered by reading this book. Dr. 
Lo reviews briefly the forces that have motivated China’s leaders, students, and 
philosophers and outlines their various contributions. While holding that 
the “real success of the Nationalist Revolution does not lie in its military 
success” he yet admits that the Manchus yielded to the point of the sword. 
He believes that China has suffered from “foreign imperialism,” yet in dealing 
with the aspects of the Revolution in which foreigners played a part or 
from which they suffered he is sympathetic with their difficulties. Most 
of the volume is given to outlining various movements, anti-illiteracy, 
anti-opium, labor, peasants’ and women’s. In all of these there are many 
hints of progressive effort which offset the anti-religious and anti-foreign 
movements all too often kept in the spotlight of the press. Betwixt 
the lines one may read the reasons why China had to revolt or lose out 
in the world race. Finally the author finds in religion and education the 


’ keystone to China’s rejuvenation, by no means yet fully attained. In this 


he believed that Christianity can play a large part. “It is the heart and 
soul and mind of the Man of Galilee that is needed. Without a mind, a 
soul and a heart like Jesus, how can we expect to have men of devotion 
and sacrifice at the head of the government.” This is, in turn, the keystone 
of China’s challenge to Christianity. 


ENLARGING RELATIONSHIPS. 


I. WuuitnHer Bounp tn Missions. II. Attitupes towarps Farirus. III. 
Ways oF SHARING WITH OTHER FaitHs. IV. Marks or A Woritp CHRISTIAN. 
Dante, Jonnson Fremine. is published by the Council of Christian Assocta- 
tions; II, III and IV are published by Assoctation Press; all can be secured by 
writing to 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


I, was reviewed in our columns in August, 1925, page 531; II, was 
reviewed in October, 1928, page 655. The four of them should be read 
together. Taken together, or in the order given above, they would make 
excellent bases of study by youth—perhaps college students—of their complex 
modern world as it breaks from the chrysalis of more or less isolated rela- 
tionships of peoples and denominations into the wider world of interreligious 
sharing and an international order. The gateway into both these challenging 


territories has been flung wide open. A few religionists and internationalists 


have already stepped within it. To all of them, however, it is still an 
uncharted: territory though replete with adventurous possibilities. Taken 
together, therefore, these four books open up adventurous opportunities 
to those desirous of pushing the Christlike spirit of daring into inter-religious 
and international contacts. Dr. Fleming is not afraid to entertain difficult 
questions. He approaches them all, however, in a spirit of Christian friend- 
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liness. He feels, for instance, that the ethics of religious propaganda need 
scrutiny and even revision, where such exist. As a matter of fact this 
is an unexplored field. Nevertheless he has attempted “A Code of Ethics 
for Those Who Share.” (II, page 256) This he gave originally at the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in 1927. In it he attempts to show how the 
replacement of the inconoclastic or self-centered attitude by the spirit of 
directed sharing between faiths works out in ethical principles. One can 
share convictions. without showing complacent superiority. That is the 
main conclusion drawn from this code of evangelistic ethics. In “Marks 
of a World Christian” he analyses the attitude of World Citizenship. The 
old ideas of nationalism—one’s national interests most important !—and 
national rights—which means all too often things one nation can by virtue 
of its strength impose upon another!—must be replaced by those of inter- 
national values and human rights. Christians should take the lead in making 
these urgently needed replacements. What it means to do this Dr. Fleming 
makes very clear and challenging. In short these four books show ‘us. what 
it means to be a modern Christian. To read is to realize that Christians 
face greater adventures than ever yet assayed. 


OsTASIEN JAHRBUCH. By Missions-direktor Professor D. Dr. Witte, Bertin. W. 57, 
. Pallasstrasze, 8/9; 167 pages. 


The well-known “Allgemeiner Evangelisch-Protestantischer Missions- 
verein” which now has taken the shorter name “Ostasien-Mission,” has just 
published its ninth Year. Book. | 

This Year Book gives first an interesting account of the different 
activities carried out by the mission on its two mission-fields: Shantung 
in China, and the Kyoto-Kobe-Osaka and Tokyo districts in Japan. The 
outlook is remarkably bright when we take into consideration the trying 
conditions which still prevail in many parts of China. 

What is of still greater interest to the reader in general is the valuable 
chapters which are distributed among the records, chapters which give very 
helpful material in connection with the inner currents of life in the Far East. 

Especially illuminating is the information given by Dr. Schiller in 
connection with Japan’s development during the two last years. The spirit 
mf genuine study, true broad-mindedness and Christo-centric zeal breathes 
from all its pages. | 

K. L. REICHELT. 


Tue Curist or Every Roap. E. Stantey Jones. Hodder and Stoughton. 5/- net. 


This book was, in a way, written to order to commemorate the cele- 
bration of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of Pentecost. To read is 
to realize that the fervor and insight of the writer did not suffer from 
that fact. Dr. Stanley Jones begins by outlining briefly the meaning of 
the first Pentecost. He then proceeds to relate its significance to the 
major problems confronting and puzzling Christians today. Evidently ac- 
cording to his thinking the Pentecostal spirit must be injected into these 
problems. Following this approach he x rel the relation of the Pente- 


costal spirit to personality, sex, social reconstruction, religious imperialism, 
ritualism, modern cults, war, unity and spiritual culture and conquest. 
Pertinent insights and stirring comments flash through all these meaningful 
interrelationships. To read is to realize anew and more deeply the applica- 
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bility of the Christlike spirit to. the environmental tangles demanding the 
modernized touch of the ancient Pentecostal solvent. : . 


RiversHape. Lacy L. Litt te. 
This is an intimate historical sketch of the Kiangyin Station of the 


_ Presbyterian Mission by one of its charter members. It reveals somethin 


of the charm China holds for those who come to know her nooks a 
dingles. How a mission station grows from a somewhat precarious and 
even dangerous beginning to where it serves its community is delightfully 
brought out. Then, too, its simply told incidents and developments reveal 
how a Chinese community turns from suspicious misunderstanding to 
cordial understanding of the Christian stranger in its midst. Something 
of the unexpected quirks and turns of life in China also receives reference 
in this story-history. This station grew from being the home of a lone 
missionary or two to where its work became the responsibility of a joint 
committee of Chinese and missionaries. Even busy Americans as they try 
to add speed to speed may read and understand what their missionaries do 
and how they live. More such simple yet clarifying histories are needed 
for mission study groups. | 


Soochow Waters. By Louise JorpAN Mitn. Publishers: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 

This is one of those many books wherein the author is trying to convince 
people that East and West may meet, to some extent.+ They can never, 
however, meet completely and trustingly in marriage and the building of a 
home, because of the inevitable ending,—half-caste children. The book is 
worth reading because of its beautiful descriptions of Chinese life and moods. 
One is anxious to get to the last chapter to see how it all ends, only to 
realize that East is East and West is West and Never the Twain Shall 
Meet—iully! As a discussion of interracial marriage it is not, howevcr, 
very convincing! 


Correspondence 


pear to have been seals, and if 


Some Mongol Nestorian Crosses. 


To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—One is grateful to the 
Reverend P. M. Scott for his in- 
teresting account and _ illustrations 
of the Mongol crosses in your issue 
of February, 1930. I venture to 
say that it is extremely doubtful 
whether they could be classed as 
Christian crosses, and unless there 
is clear historical evidence to the 
contrary, they should be designated 
as “Swastika-crosses.” They ap- 


so were for stamping “good-luck” 
charms; or in themselves they 
could be “good-luck” amulets. 
The fact that the swastika decor- 
ations are both “left-turn” and 
“right-turn” does not matter, as 
each had a significance when used 
as charms. 

One of the illustrations,—that 
with the “Tau” cross in each of 
three arms,—clearly shows which 
arm- should be at the bottom. 
Three of the others also appear to 
differentiate as to location of the 


_arms, while only one is alike in 
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the design of each of its four arms, 
though in that one the line at the 
end of each arm implies a “revolv- 
ing-swastika” characteristic. 

On these crosses are symbols 
very often connected with the an- 
cient swastika emblem, such as the 
““Y” symbol, the triangle, the circle, 
the square and the spiral. I have 
just obtained a clay mould of the 
Han period covered with typical 
swastika symbols,—spirals, revolv- 
ing circles and plain circles, tri- 
angles, and in the o@htre a Maltese 
cross, with one outer corner of 
each slightly drooping, thus repre- 
senting a revolving-cross, that is, 
a swastika. 

In pre-Christian times and in 
non-Christian countries the swas- 
tika has invariably had a religious 
or magico-religious significance, 
and was usually connected with 
the cardinal points. The early 
Christian Church’ used the swas- 
tika, and it is to be seen on the 
walls of the catacombs at Rome. 

One of the most useful recent 
books dealing with the swastika 
is “The Migration of Symbols” 
by Donald A. Mackenzie. (Kegan 
Paul). 

It is to be hoped that if Mr. 
Scott finds anything further point- 
ing to a Christian origin of these 
crosses, or as to their use, he will 
let us know through the columns 
of the RECORDER. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Witt1am C. WHITE. 
Bishop 
Kaifeng, Honan 
February 18th, 1930. 


Telling The Truth 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Epitor:—I am wondering 
how many missionaries are pre- 


[April 


pared these days to return to their 
constituency and tell the truth 
about the Chinese and their needs 
and how we are trying to fit our 
message to their needs. How many 
boards would stand for that type 
of speech? | 

The writer is from an interior 
station which has been written 
about in such a way as to give the 
impression that it is a great cen- 
ter from which to radiate the mess- 
age to the surrounding country. 
This is not the truth, at present 
at least. The place lis growing 
smaller, communication is very. 
poor and results practically none, 
although a great deal of money 
has been put into all kinds of 
institutional work. The place was 
not occupied because of its unique 
and wonderful possibilities but 
because of missionary incompat- 
ability and this location offered it- 
self as a possible move. Later, 
however, when another set of cir- 
cumstances were about to start an- 
other inauspicious station under 
like circumstances it was stopped 
by a few who saw the thing more 
clearly, 

Now, I am resolved to tell the 
truth about these things and 
others, including the general mat- 
ters mentioned above, no matter 
what may befall me as an indivi- 
dual. I am firmly convinced that 
the progress of the Christian world 
awaits such frank statements. Let 
us bring out not only particular 
and peculiar problems such as the 
above, where much money has 
more or less been wasted because 
of the incompatability of mission-— 
aries but let us face the larger is- 
sues. Not only plead for the right 
of the Chinese and other native 
peoples to put their own interpreta- 
tion on Christianity but state what 
some of these may lead to. Is 


polyandry and polygamy absolutely 


incompatable with Christianity? - 
Is opium smoking worse than to- 
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“bacco or liquor? Why should a 


man be put out of the church for 
smoking opium when the mission- 
ary is supported by money raised 
from the users and sometimes 
through the profits derived from 
tobacco and liquor? Let us get 
down to bed rock and common 
sense and discuss some of these 
problems. Is burning incense at 
a father’s grave to be differentiated 
from putting flowers on the same? 

Has the time not arrived for 
these and other similar questions 
to be discussed right out in the 
open instead of behind closed doors 
in board offices or graduate class- 
rooms? Missions are marking 
time awaiting not a few but many 
brave men who will face these 
questions regardless of consequen- 
ces and make a real impression 
on the many average church mem- 
bers at home. 

“I am resolved and who will go 
with me, 

Come friends without delay.” 


Younc MIsSIONARY. 


Shanghai, 
February 23, 1930. 


Calls for New Literature 
To the Editor of 
_ The. Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—TuHeE CHINESE REcor- 


_ DER is a great boon to us all. God 
bless you for these years of toil. 7 


Changing Christian Situation 253 


Your message carries true and rea- 
ches the mission body. 

May I ask you to publish in the 
CHINESE RecorpDER the Chinese 
name, address and cost of the “Small 
Volume” translated on Page 75 of 
February Recorper. Py 
Hi fiz 20 cts each) 

Let me say that I have been 
very much impressed recently by 
the calls that keep coming to me 
from Christian preachers, teachers 
and students for the publications 
of the National Y.M.C.A, and the 
Christian Literature Society. If 
each missionary would invest a few 
dollars in such translations as those 
of:—“‘The Christ of the Indian 
Road,” “By an Unknown Dis- 
ciple,” and Pappini’s, “Life of 
Christ,” also the splendid story 
books for children and—but the 
catalogues are well supplied with 
fine array. Let us all help as we 
can. 

Your reference to and translation 
of “Jesus as I know Him” pricked 
my curiosity. I’d like to get a 
apply. 

The political horizon in Fu- 
kien is still dark but Christian 
work is certainly making a good 
recovery in all this region. The 


Five Year Movement is meeting 


with splendid support. 


Yours very loyally, 
Epwarp H,. SMITH. 


Changing . Christian Situation 


CHINESE METHODISTS. ELECT BISHOPS 


The first bishops elected by the Methodist Episcopal Church in China 
were consecrated at Nanking on March 2, 1930. The electing body was 
sed of fifty-five delegates representing the ten annual conferences 

in China. By action of the entire Church this body was authorized to 
choose two bishops whose status within Eastern Asia would be precisely 
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that of all other Methodist Bishops and who would be entitled to exercise 
episcopal office elsewhere upon invitation. The bishops thus elected are 
the Reverend John Gowdy of Foochow and the Reverend Wang Chih-ping 
of Peiping. Both men are well known outside their denomination and China. 
Bishop Gowdy was for several years president of the Fukien Christian 
University, a union institution ; he has served also on numerous interdenomina- 
tional boards and committees. Bishop Wang was general secretary of the 
Tientsin Y. M.C. A. for a long time before resigning to become pastor of 
the Asbury Church in Peiping and superintendent of the Peiping District. 
The new bishops will share with Bishop Birney in the administration of 
Methodist work in China, taking up their official residences in Foochow and 
Chengtu respectively. The Peiping residence continues vacant until the 


_ General Conference in 1932. 


The consecration service was conducted by Bishop Birney of Shanghai, 
Bishop Keeney of Atlanta, Ga. (formerly resident in Foochow), and Bishop 
Nuelsen of Zurich, Switzerland. They were assisted by the Revs. Wang 
Gang-ho and Harry R. Caldwell of Foochow, Carl A. Felt of Peiping, 
Li Tien-lu of Tsinan, Liu Fang of Tientsin and Chang Lien-kao of Chengtu. 

While this was a specially called session of the Eastern Asia Central 
Conference convened for the express purpose of electing bishops, other 
matters of immediate concern to the Church were dealt with. A carefully 
prepared report from the Commission on Religious Education was received, 
and the findings adopted as a program on which the entire Church can 
move forward. The discussion of the present educational situation indicated 
a determination both to co-operate with the government and to main- 
tain the Christian character of our schools. The challenge to a large measure 
of self-support was accepted with the recognition that the first essential 
must be a deepening of the spiritual life of the church and an aggressive 
campaign of evangelism. 

The episcopal address was delivered by Bishop Birney and dealt care- 
fully and sympathetically with the situation in which Chinese Methodism 
finds herself at this beginning of a new era. There are over 70,000 names 
on the church roll, 766 appointed ministers, a body of 1,600 employed 
workers, with approximately 300 foreign missionaries. Other speakers 
included the visiting bishops, General Chang, Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Mr. Chang 
Fu-liang, Rev. Hugh Hubbard, and Dr. W. F. Heckelman, the official 
delegate from Japan. The Methodist Church in Korea, which regularly 
forms a part of the Eastern Asia Central Conference, was not represented 
at this special session. Bishop Nuelsen’s accounts of conditions and events 
in Russia were most illuminating. 

Of the fifty-eight members elected to this Conference by the Chinese 
Church, forty-six were Chinese and twelve were missionaries; fourteen were 
women, of whom eleven were Chinese. Half the delegation was ministerial 
and half lay. Three delegates were omen from attending, thus reducing 
the active voting membership to fifty-five. A large number of visitors 
attended throughout the sessions which lasted from February 24th to March 
2nd, and were preceded by two days of committee meetings. These commit- 
tees did much of the spade work and met each evening during the week. 

Nanking showed unstinted hospitality. In all things but sunshine it 
was most generous. The visiting ministers were invited into the pulpits 
of nearly all of the Protestant churches in the city. The meetings were 
held in the Community Center which well-adapted quarters also housed 
many of the delegates. The Nanking. Church Council and the Young 
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Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations entertained the Conference 

on successive afternoons; and General Chang Tz-kiang banqueted and enter- 

tained the entire body at the Officers’ Moral Endeavor Association. On 

a last Saturday afternoon there was a pilgrimage to the tomb of Sun 
at-sen. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO CANTON 


Is the tide of bitter opposition to Christianity turning in China and is 
there emerging the beginning of new opportunity for the Christian message? 
During the first fifteen years of the Republic there were many open. doors 
for Christian teaching. For a time it lédoked as if China might become 
the country of the Orient with the strongest Christian leadership. Then 
came the aftermath of the world war! The Paris Peace Conference gave 
Tsingtau to Japan, another act of imperialism similar to other encroachments 
on Chinese territory and infringements on Chinese sovereignty on the part 


of the so-called Christian nations of the west. It was of such kindling 


wood as this that the Russians, deep in the confidence of the Nationalist 
Party leaders, built the fires of hatred of foreigners and Christians which 
have been burning ever since. For more than five years Christians in 
China have been on the defensive. The life of the Church has been at 
low-ebb. 

"During the month of March there have beén meetings in Canton which 
may indicate a change in sentiment on the part of the Chinese people and a 
return to an open-minded consideration of the claims of religion instead of 
the-dogmatic opposition to religion such as has characterized Chinese thought 
for more than five years. The man who has aroused a new and favorable 
interest in religion is Sherwood Eddy who has been attacked in his own 
country by conservative people who consider him to be a destructive critic 
of religion, the state and the economic order. It may be that some people 
will be surprised that Eddy has been able to arouse a new interest in religion 
in a great non-Christian city by failing to realize that it is because of Eddy’s 
criticism of what he considers the evils of capitalism, imperialism and 
superstition that he was able to get a hearing for a constructive presentation 
of ways to find truth in religion. Here was a foreigner, a westerner, who 
pointed out many of the evils that the Soviets had been harping on and yet a 
man who felt that in religion something better than the Soviet way could be 
found to correct these evils; who urged a correction of all forms of injustice 
through the changing of individual character by the power of religion. They 
found in Eddy a man who fully sympathized with the aims of the Chinese 
nationalists for a strong united China, who criticized foreign nations who 
would obstruct the realization of these aims and yet one who urged not 


No foreign visitor, official or otherwise, has ever caught the attention 
of the people of the city as Sherwood Eddy did during his recent visit. The 
summaries of his speeches in the daily newspapers, the crowds that attended 
his lectures at all of his meetings and the friendliness of provincial and city 
officials were evidence of the interest that was aroused. Eddy was given the 
opportunity no other foreigner has had of speaking over the newly built 
municipal broadcasting station and this talk, given on the night of his arrival 
in the city, was an acknowledgement of the mistakes of foreign nations in 
iheir dealings with each other and with China and was the best approach 


to help build up good will between China and the rest of the world. 
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- The next noon the governor of the province of Kwangtung, with a 
population of twenty-three million people, invited Eddy to lunch with him 
and the committee of nine who govern the province. Eddy pointed out to 
them the three evils and the three virtues of Soviet Russia in such a way 
as to win the confidence of this important group of men. From this luncheon 
came three other opportunities for Eddy. The governor of the province 
made an appointment for a two-hour unhurried interview with Eddy on 
the subject of religion; another guest at. the luncheon, one of the five highest 
officials in the Nanking government and the president of the government 
university for South China, invited Eddy to speak on religion before’ the 
students of the university; the mayor of the city asked Eddy to have lunch 
with him and the sixteen department heads of the city government. 

Most surprising of all was the invitation for Eddy to speak on religion 
at a university which has been the intellectual center of the anti-Christian 
propaganda for more than five years. The president of the university who 
invited him is the most brilliant .writer among the revolutionists and has in 
the past written some clever tirades against the Christian teaching. Eddy 
spoke on religion at the university and the college president at the close of 
the talk praised what. Eddy had said, acknowledged the mistake of some 
of the leaders of China in refusing to consider the claims of religion and 
urged the large audience of students to make an open-minded study of the 

tion. 

On Sunday morning Eddy had a two-hour talk with Gen. Chen Mirtig 
Shue on the question of religion. The governor is a student of Buddhism 
and comes closer to following the teachings of Jesus than many who profess 
to follow Him. On this Sunday morning, in a quiet room, Buddhist and 
Christian talked and agreed in a belief in a God who can and does guide 
men in their thoughts. Gen. Chen told, also, of his opposition to some 
members of the nationalist party who last Christmas stirred up opposition 
to the celebration of the festival. ‘ 

_ The luncheon with the city officials, was as clear an illustration as an 
observer will ever get of the new type of official in public life in China. 
More than half of the sixteen men about the table had been trained in 
American colleges and the others had studied either in Japan or Europe. 
The mayor is a graduate of the University of Syracuse. Eddy rightly 
praised the city officials for the new wide roads, the new bridge being = 
across the river, the new waterworks and the new telephone service. 
he spoke of the equally important need of character which, in his opinion, 
was one of the fruits of religion when religion was at its best. 

These meetings with officials were interesting but not so thought-provok- 
ing as the throngs of educated people who attended the large meetings Eddy 
addressed at the Y. M. C. A. More people were turned away at each of 
the six evening meetings than could get into the hall. It was not a crowd 
from off the street, for admission was by ticket only and tickets could only 
be secured by written application. All the tickets for the ten meetings were 
given out before the meetings started. The hall seats 1,300 but 5,000 seats 
would not have taken care of the crowd that wanted to get in each evening 
that Eddy spoke. This interest was due to the subjects on which Eddy 
spoke, to the marvellous skill of the interpretation of S. G. Leung and to 
Eddy’s technic in speaking effectively through an interpreter. When Eddy 
spoke on imperialism, capitalism, superstition, militarism or the relation 
between the sexes he was dealing with living ideas. He gave the impression 
that he was fearless and a seeker of truth. Thus it was when he passed from 
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itical and economic questions to the question of religion—he held the 
interest of his audience. Because of this, during the week he was in Canton, 
without any unwholesome pressure, there were over four hundred who 
promised either to study the teachings of Jesus or to join the church. Over 
twenty of these have already been related to churches and we have classes 
for them and the others who are interested. . 

What will be the permanent effects of these meetings in Canton? It is 
hard to say. Several hundred will be in investigation classes, some will 
enter the church. Best of all, Eddy has put heart into the Christians of 
Canton. They think once more that they can go forward. There will be, 
we hope, less dogmatic rejection of religion on the part of non-Christians. 
The earnest plea for religious freedom may hear some fruit. These lectures 
should help, also, to make some Chinese realize that there are Christians 
who can explain historically why we have economic and political imperialism 
hut who claim that such control of one people by another is anti-Christian 
and not to be accepted as the ultimate relationship between the so-called strong 


and weak nations. 
E. H. Lockwoop. 


OUTLOOK IN WEST CHINA 


Truly significant advances were made in the West China Conference 
of the United Church of Canada during the recent annual meeting in Chengtu. 
Real responsibility having devolved on the young Christian Church during 
the- 1927 evacuation om absence of missionaries from the field it was 
expected that many forward moves would eventuate. However, the general 
unrest in the province made Christian work exceedingly difficult and in many 
cases the work was only held at great risk and then very precariously. In 
several places the military. had charge of the school buildings and houses. 
The last two conference meetings pressed for the return of the missionaries. 
Many have responded to the call and so many have returned that the pre- 
exodus strength has been more than half renewed. The most serious 
casualties have been among the doctors, many of whom have entrenched too 
deeply at home to be able to return to the field. Yet here perhaps the work 
has seemed the strongest during the troublous times. Our young graduates 
of the Medical Faculty of the Union University have generally proven an 
exceptional group of efficient Christian leaders. The big hospitals were 
kept open and ministered to the needs of all, including the military, under 
severe handicaps but in a manner that indicates the real strength of the 

church. 
, aturally many problems arose with the return of so many missionaries, 
but the pressure of work inside and the opposition of anti-Christian and 
military factions outside combined to urge a united movement of all the 
available forces. Accordingly this year’s “Provisional Conference” (pending 
complete re-organization), when the Mission Council (missionaries) met with 
the Annual Conference (Chinese and missionary pastors) and had — 
joint sessions with the Women’s Missionary Society Conference, it was plainly 
seen that the matter had gone far beyond the experimental stage. The Joint 
Committee on Preparation had work well and conference 
opened in the spirit of expectancy. Everything was tentative and suggestive. 
There were no _ renter at wire-pulling, ne or rail-roading. All seemed 
tremendously impressed with the seriousness of the challenge because of the 


complexity of the problems involved. 
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It was indeed a refreshing experience to sit in joint ministerial session 
and hear every member’s character and: fitness for the work reviewed. It 
was the first time for many missionaries to be thus exposed to criticism by 
their Chinese brethren. But it was a wholesome experience and very well 
done. One could feel the bands of Christian fellowship tighten under this 
stimulating experience. 

Then the conference had never before passed on the stationing of mis- 
sionaries. This function had been reserved for the Mission Council. Now 
the Chinese leaders faced the whole field and suggested missionaries for 
fields they themselves had not dared to consider opening or entering. 

The doubts and questionings of many missionaries about the ability of 
the Chinese Church to administer funds were dissolved when they saw how 
jealously the Chinese Christians guarded every interest and sought to make 
the appropriations go as far as possible in a most efficient manner. Real 
Christian statesmanship was revealed in the reviewing of characters of men 
who were candidates for ordination. It was clearly evident that the young 
church is consecrated to the task of making Jesus Christ known as Savior 
and Lord to all their fellow provincials and in the home-missionary work 
beyond their own confines in the Tibetan borderland. 

Not only was there this admirable unanimity between Chinese Christian 
leaders and missionaries, but also among the Chinese leaders in their depart- 
mental work. Naturally, in the past there has been some jealousy displayed 
between the workers in evangelistic, educational and medical departments. 
Men have been especially trained for their own departments and would 
naturally grasp all obtainable for them. This problem was faced in a really 
Christian fashion and all departments were seen to be essential parts. of 
the Christian program that called for unified procedure. 

In planning for the future conference the Chinese moved that each 
member must be a member in good standing in the Church. This was held 
to be fundamental. They actually acted unanimously in recommending a 
pledge of Life Service quite similar to the ordination vow of the ministers. 
They plan to have educational and medical representatives take this pledge 
of Life Service to their Lord and Master and unite the conference with this 
pledge. Then they agreed on a lay membership that should be equal in 
numbers to the pledged representatives from all the departments. It was 
especially stipulated that the lay members were not to be employees of the 
church or mission. A real staft was made in the Provisional Conference of 
this year by having a large proportion of such lay members. They expect 
this to go fully into effect next year. 

Such legislation seems in fact quite revolutionary and doubtless it is. 
It has, at least, the ‘stamp of originality. The procedure has not been 
borrowed from any known existing organization but was ironed out in 
committee and conference with spiritual conviction in a temperature at 
white heat. 

The Mission Council, that met for a few sessions of necessary business 
after the Provisional Conference, was tremendously impressed with the fact 
that a new day had dawned in their work in West China. It was undoubtedly 
clear that practical cooperation with our Chinese brethren is an accomplished 
fact and that if properly nurtured will mean great things for the Church 
in West China. 

West China was fortunate this year in having distinguished visitors 
from Canada. Dr. J. H. Arnup, General Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board of Toronto, was present and added much to the discussions with hi; 
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twenty years’ experience of mission problems and his fresh and stimulating 
suggestions. Mr. Charles Austin, a prominent business man of Chatham, 
and member of the Board, was present to gather first hand information for 
the Board, and proved a staunch friend of the work. _ | 

The Women’s Missionary Society were also fortunate in having a 
strong delegation visit the field this year in the persons of Mrs. MacGillivray, 
President of the W.M.S. Board of Canada, and Miss Harvey of Montreal, 
one of the active members of the Board. Both ladies have done a great 
deal of fine deputation work and brought the results of their rich experience 
to the work in West China. Their addresses and influence ‘marvellously 
accelerated the union movement. 

One of the thorniest questions that came up for discussion was the 
question of Registration of the Union University and other schools under 
the Chinese Governmental provisions. While there is the strongest sentiment 
in favor of, registration the possibility that compulsory military training with 
government instructors at the expense of the schools would be introduced 
has created quite a division of opinion. This is especially pertinent here 
where the Friends have such a large share in the University. In the event 
of such provisions being carried out they would be forced. to withdraw. 
Beside the Friends there is a considerable section quite opposed to military 
training, and a careful statemient was made in the Council that carried 
unanimously. The concluding paragraphs of protest are as follows :— 

“We conceive that the purpose of our educational work now is to give 
the Chinese people Christian schools which are conforming to what the 
Government believes is the best system for China but are at the same time 
infused with the Christian spirit. Our schools will be Chinese and also 
Christian. In this way we expect that our graduates will be men and women 
of high Christian ideals who will be able to take their place in any sphere 
in China, and by Christian character, which our education has developed, 
will be the real leaders of China in many departments. In a word our 
purpose is to develop Chinese Christian citizens. 

To further this purpose we think that our schools should be closely 
identified with the life of the Chinese and in very intimate relation with the 
communities in which they are established, and to this end it is our hope 
that we will be able in every way to conform with the demands of the 
Chinese Government in respect to education; we have taken many steps 


toward this end. 


Some months ago an order was issued by the Chinese Government 
stating that all registered schools of higher grade in-‘China must have a place 
on their program for military training of all male students. The leaders 
of this training would be military officers appointed by the government but 
under the pay of our schools. If this were instituted we fear that our 
schools would be forced to purchase guns and during the period of drill 
would be veritable military camps. Our attitude to this order is one of 
protest and to support our protest we would point out to the government 
that we already have physical culture, and athletics as part of our required 
work which will give all the physical benefits of military drill. 

Our hope is that the Government will not find it necessary to enforce 


this order. It may be that an exception will be made for Christian schools 


or that the order will not be put into force even in government schools. 
Strong protests are being. made against the order and we hope the Govern- 
ment will modify its demand. If, however, the order is enforced by the 
Government and every school must submit to the ambitions of the Govern- 
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ment regarding military training for all their youth so as to produce a 
strong military country what should our attitude be? It is difficult for us 
to express our deepest conviction on such a question until such time as we 
are compelled to make a decision. Only then can we see all the implications 
of the order but we believe that such a requirement would not be in harmony 
with the Christian purpose of our schools, and would be contrary to Chris- 
tian ideals. We believe that better citizens can be developed without such 
military training and when the order is enforced we might find it necessary 
to protest against it by closing our schools. 

The regulations and orders issued by the Bureau of Education of the 
Chinese Government are not yet fixed but are being slowly evolved, and in 
their counsels we believe that Christian Education is being given considera- 
tion, and while China is determined that all schools must be carried on in 
the interests of China we believe that they will see that at least for Christian 


Education it will not be wise to insist on such regulations.” 


Work and Workers 


Five Year Movement in Nanking. captured when the 


Communist 


—This Movement seems to have 
caught the imagination of Chris- 
tians in Nanking. Plans are under 
way for a definite and, comprehen- 
sive program. In this all Chris- 
tian units and denominations will 
take part. The chief difficulty is 
the luke-warmness of many Chris- 
tians. 


Missionary Fellowship at Yale 
Divinity School—There is avail- 
able in the Yale Divinity School 
the Edward S. Hume Fellowship 
of three hundred dollars (gold) for 
missionaries on furlough studying 
in the field of missions or compar- 
ative religions. The holder for the 
academic year 1928-29 was Rev. 
K. G. Hobart of the American 
Baptist Missionary Society, Kit- 
yang, Kwangtung. 


Brigands Capture Missionaries. 
—China’s Millions, March, 1930, 
refers to the capture by brigands 
of the Misses Cajander, Ingman 
and Hedengren on February 6, 
1930, while enroute from Kian in 
Kiangsi to Changshu. Two of the 
ladies had previously been nearly 


brigands took over their station, 


, Yungsin. The party which was 
- captured was travelling down the 


Kan river. At the time of going 
to press no word had come of their 
release. 


Tsinan Y. M. C. A. Carries on.— 
In the days of Chang Tsung Chang 
and Japanese domination this As- 
sociation was suspected of being 
pro-Nationalist. it came, there- 
fore, under close scrutiny. The 
Nationalists charged it later with 
being an “Ally of Imperialism.” 
At one time they threatened to con- 
fiscate its property. These fhuctu- 
ating uncertainties made any pro- 
gram difficult. Nevertheless the 
Association is in good financial 
condition. Its building is kept in 
orderly condition and it runs twenty 
mass education schools with an 
enrollment of 800. 


Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance in South China—Kwangsi 
has a population of approximately 
10,000,000. To help meet the 
need of this large group of Chinese 
the Christian and Miisslonery Alli- 
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ance maintains 74 stations and out- 
stations, with 15 missionaries and 
141 Chinese workers. In _ its 
churches are 1,801 members and in 
its Sunday schools 1,060 scholars. 
In 1929 there were 162 baptisms. 
Bible school students number 64. 
Inquirers number 491. The offer- 
ings of the Chinese Church 
amounted to Gold $4,883.06, an 
average of $2.71 per capita. 


“T. B.” in Christian Colleges.— 
Examining 1,800 students in the 
Christian colleges at Seoul, Korea, 
for tuberculosis, Dr. Stanley H. 
Martin, of The United Church of 
Canada Mission, has ‘found 174 
incipient cases. Through this 
startling discovery he has obtained 
backing for the fitting out of a 
special ward at Severance Hospit- 
al, where the sun cure is being in- 
troduced to Korea. Dr. Martin 
first observed the ravages of the 
disease among the rural population 


while a station doctor with the © 


Canadian Mission. He is now pro- 
fessor of medicine at Severance 
Union Medical College, Seoul. 


Catholic “Friends of Studies.”— 


Catholi¢ intellectuals of North 
China have organized an a2ssoci- 
ation known as the “Friends of 
Studies.” Its purpose is to pro- 
mote higher studies. Members of 
the Association will be first of all 
Catholic men distinguished for 
their correct lives and their learn- 
ing. Other church members in- 
terested in promoting the intellec- 
tual standing of Catholics may 
also join. Likewise students in 
higher schools may inscribe. The 
headquarters. will be in Peiping 
with each local center having s 
branch of its own. The associa- 
tion has been approved for one 
year as an experiment. 


Religious Work at Shanghai 
College.—Religious work at this 
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institution is going well. At a 
recent educational conference, statis- 
tics showed that it has the largest 
percentage of Christian students 
among the Christian institutions 
of higher learning in East China. 
Forty-six per cent of the students 
are Christians. More than twenty- 
five Bible classes, or fellowship 
groups, have enrolled more than 
two hundred fifty students. At- 
tendance at chapel and Sunday 
service is very good. More stu- 
dents have elected religious courses 
this term than last. A special evan- 
gelistic campaign last term led to 
the baptism of six persons on the 
campus. Evangelistic services are 
again under way. 


Christian Literature Society to 
Enlarge Its Work.—This Society 
has recently purchased a lot near 
the Missions Building to which its 
work will be moved in the near 
future. This move involves a 
number of advantages looking to- 
ward enlargement of the work of 
the Society. The further consolid- 
ation of Christian literature agen- 
cies will be possible. Likewise it 
will be possible to increase co-oper- 
ation between the libraries of the 
Christian Literature Society, the 
Y.M.C.A., the National Christian 
and the Royal Asiatic Society as 
these will all be located within 
about one block. Something may 
also be possible towards setting up 
a Central Union Selling Agency of 
Christian literature. We hope this 
move will help bring into the realm 
of practical realities various pro- 
jects for increasing the production 
and distribution a Christian liter- 
ature. 


Citizenship Training Campaign. 
—Shanghai College recently sent 
a Citizenship Training Team to 
Weiting, a small town between 
Shanghai and Soochow, where the 
Soochow Y.M.C,A. maintains a 
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Rural Service Bureau. This was 
an attempt to carry out the idea 
of having students identify them- 
selves with rural dwellers. About 
a week was spent by the team in 
trying to instill into the minds of 
farmers the conception of citizen- 
ship. Some short and imformal 
speeches were given but no formal 
lectures. Posters urging~ popular 
education, public sanitation and 
personal hygiene were used. One 
night a simple one-act play enabled 
the team to attack in a popular 
though indirect way gambling, 
drinking, smoking and early mar- 
riage. Much was done also to en- 
courage the right kind of recre- 
ation to offset the evils of enforced 
idleness. The team was heartily 
welcomed and enjoyed delightful 
fellowship with the people of Wei- 
ting. Plans are on foot to increase 
such friendly contacts between stu- 
dents and farmers. 


The Five Year Movement and 


the Diocese of Hankow.—The | 


Diocesan Executive Council re- 
cently decided to concentrate Dioce- 
san energies on the six points of 


the Five Year Movement as sug- 


gested by the National Christian 


Council. A circular letter was sent 


out urging clergy and catechists to 
instruct their people as to this 
Movement and invite their co-oper- 
ation therewith. A number of 
posters have been prepared for use 
in this connection. One of these 
states the objective of the Move- 
ment. Another urges vigorous 
development of both “more and 
better Christians.” The third urges 
all to pause a moment at noon 
every day and offer in silence the 
prayer, “O Lord revive Thy 
Church, beginning from me.” An- 
other urges every congregation to 
participate in the Movement. Two 
posters explain the phrase, “First 
revive me.” In addition a form 


has been prepared which every 


member of the Church is to be 
asked to sign pledging thereby co- 
operation in the Movement. 


Chinese Workers’ Summer Con- 
ferences.—At Peitaho, July 4-13 
and at Kuling, August 15-24, plans 
are under way to hold conferences 
of pastors, evangelists, colporteurs 
and Bible-women, who have been 
engaged im active service during 
the past three years, together with 
teachers, doctors and nurses who 
do definite Bible teaching. At 
Peitaho it is expected that, among 
others, Pastor Hang Feng Kong, 
Dr. W. C. Newton and Miss Ruth - 
Paxson will at Kuling 
Pastor Marcus Cheng, Miss Marie 
Monsen and Rev. James R. Gra- 
ham will be among the speakers. 
More definite announcements as to 
program will be made later. De- 
tailed information as to accom- 


- modation, etc, may. be \obtained 


by writing to Secretary, Evan- 
gelistic mmittee, Room 215, 
Missions Building, Shanghai. Two 
Bible Teachers’ Training Institutes, 
of three weeks duration each, are 
also being arranged. One will take 
place in Shantung during July and 
the other in Peitaho in the latter 
part of August. Each institute 
will be composed of a selected 
group of 25-30 delegates. These 
institutes will be under the leader- 
ship of Rev. E. G. Tewkesbury 
from whom detailed information 
may be obtained at 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai, 


Roman Catholic Missions.—Dur- 
ing 1929 the new Urban College 
of Missions was opened in Rome. 
Twenty-three new missions were 
created during the same year and 
two new Chinese bishops conse- 
crated. Missionary: recruits have 
also greatly increased. The society 
for the Propagation of the Faith 
and that of St. Peter the Apostle, 
two organizations concerned with 
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the financial oaegeet of missions, 
ed. 


have been uni In 1928 the 
first of these societies gathered 
54,000,000 lire (approximately 
$10,800,000 gold) an advance over 
the previous year of 7,000,000 lire. 
Missionary propaganda is being 
accentuated everywhere. The It- 
alian Missionary Union publishes 
a magazine under the title “Mission 
Thought.” Like other organiza- 
tions the Catholic Church is feel- 
ing the aggressive recrudescence 
of non-Christian religions. In 


Tabora, Tanganyika, blacks do — 


not wish to remain pagan ‘yet hes- 


itate to pass through the long cate-. 


chumenate requisite to baptism; in 
consequence they pass in crowds 
to Islam. In all mission fields 
there is a notable trend in the deve- 
lopment of a native clergy and 
congregations. Progress is being 
made in many fields. Japanese in 
Brazil, for instance, show them- 


selves very approachable. To- . 


wards this move Tokyo is sym- 
pathetic, 


Chinese Student Spirit—Y. M. 
C. A. Student Secretaries held a 
conference at Hangchow, January 
17-24, 1930. Considerable atten- 
tion was given to the “causes which 
produce the depression of spirits, 
almost melancholia, so prevalent 
in student circles.” The following 
significant causes of this depression 
of spirit were specifically mention- 
ed. Lack of social machinery 
whereby idealism may find expres- 
sion; radical changes in society 
and lack of knowledge as to how 
to adjust oneself inwardly to these 
changes; no spirit of reverence 
since there are no great men who 
excite their power of hero-worship. 
Reference was also made to the 
ways in which students seek re- 
lease from this depression. Dis- 
cussion anent this subject intre- 
duced the ominous world “suicide” 
and the amazing phenomenon, the 
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deliberate practise of supineness 
or moral inanition. Certain Chris- 
tian convictions as to the “ways 
out” were also registered. Some 
urged “working hard, living simp! 
and being economically productive.” 
Others. witnessed to the ‘comfort 
and strength which comes through 
fellowship. The deepest note was 
struck by one who witnessed to 
the value of a hammered-out re- 
ligious faith as the way out. Ina 
later session of the conference 
this faith was presented in simple 
and basic. philosophic terms. 


Registration of Schools.—The 
Eastern Asia Central Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held 
at Nanking, March 1, 1930, unani- 
mously adopted the following re- 
solutions :-— 


(1) That our schools should be 
registered with the Government 
when regulations are such as to 
enable the schools to maintain their 
Christian character and purpose. 


(2) Proceedings for registering 


' should not be begun nor continued 


when regulations are such as to 
prejudice the Christian character 
and purpose of our schools. 


(3) In the conduct of our schools, 
whether as registered, non-regis- 
tered, or partially registered, due 
regard should be given to the 
principles of religious liberty. 


(4) Since the purpose of our 
schools is to produce Christian 
manhood and Christian woman- 
hood, our efforts to this end should 
be redoubled in our schools, justfy- 
ing our own claim to their Chris- 
tian character. | 


(5) If in the conduct of our 
schools upon the principles set 
forth, there should come a time 
when the Government, because the 
schools are so conducted, should 
proceed to close them out, the in- 
itiative of such action and respon- 
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sibility for it should rest upon the 
Government. 


Meeting the Anti-Christian Pro- 
paganda.—Christian workers in 
Chengtu, Szechwan, have suffered 
much from anti-Christian placard- 
posting and leaflet distribution. 
These have at times been scurrilous 
and often accompanied by fulmin- 
ations of imprecation. One poster, 
for instance, was a parody on the 
Lord’s Prayer. Plans were set up 
to meet this anti-Christian cam- 
paign with a Christian tract cam- 
paign. Nine men, divided into 
three bands, were organized for 
this work. One man was put on 
each side of the street to give away 
tracts while a colporteur went down 
its middle offering gospels. Nine 
days were consumed in covering 
the city and its suburbs and nearly 
ninety thousand tracts were distri- 
buted. Sometimes a missionary 
accompanied these tract-distribut- 
ing groups and probably saved 
them annoyance. Occasionally an 
opponent took a tract and tore it 
up: only the bolder ones ven- 
tured thus far. Only one serious 
attack was made on the campaig- 
ners. The students of one school 
came out in force and snatched away 
their remaning books and tracts. 
Nevertheless they went out again 
the next day. The people every- 
where welcomed the campaigners. 
To offset the anti-Christian tract 
on “Down with Christianity” a 
Christian tract on “Without Ex- 
cuse” was put into every house 
possible. Another tract was called 
“Peace is Happiness.” Thus did 
the Christians “retaliate” with 
peace and goodwill against ful- 
minations of hate and offensive- 
ness. West China Missionary News, 
February, 1930, page 22. | 


The Five Year Movement in 
North China—The North China 
Kung Li Hui (American Board) is 


[April 
reorganizing its work with a view 

to pushing the Five Year Move- 
ment. Mr. Cheng Heng Ch’iu is 


to give full time to the Movement. 
The following program was pro- 


posed. | 


1. Survey. 

(a) Each church should go over 
its rolls carefully to see just what 
is the present status of its member- 
ship. 

(b) The homes of Christians 
should be investigated as regards 
livelihood, literacy, the number of 


_ Christians, family worship, relation 


to the Church. The individual 
Christian should also be interview- 
ed to find out about his work, 
Christian experience, whether he 
attends church worship, etc. 


2. The Church, 


(a) Retreats, revivals, devotion- 
al meetings, should be encouraged. 

(b) Each church should have, in 
connection with the Five Year 
Movement, a concrete program for 
Sunday Schools, the training of 
volunteers, and the promoting of 
the Movement itself. 

(c) During 1930, each church 
should have at least a two weeks’ 
course in religious training for its 
membership. 


3. The Home. 

(a) Grace before meals and 
family worship should be encour- 
aged. 

(b) The family should have a 
religious publication. 

(c) Christianity and art should 
be evident in the decorations of the 
home. 

(d) Religious festivals should be 
observed. 

(e) Christian marriage and 
burial rites should be observed. 

(f) The habit of attending wor- 
ship, Sunday School and of giving 
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on the part of children should be 
nourished, 

(g) Christianized 
should be promoted. | 

(h) Emphasize the importance 
of marriage. 

(i) Do away with slave girls, 


amusements 


etc. 
(j) Stop evil habits, such as the 
use of opium, wine, gambling, im- 
pure speech. 

(k) Foster the 
Christ” Movement. 


4. Church members. should be 
encouraged to join the Five Year 
Movement, to attend public wor- 
ship and contribute, to enroll in 
religious training courses, to take 
art in the work of the Five Year 
lovement, to visit other Christians 
and to take part in group work. 
Each person should have a Five 
Year Movement handbook. 


Missionaries and the Chinese 
Church.—Will all missionaries in 
China eventually become members 
of a Chinese church and work from 
that basis rather than a mission 
one? A final answer to the ques- 


“Home for 


‘tion is impossible. Nevertheless 
there is a growing tendency in- 


favor of an affirmative answer. 


Such a change seems to fit into the - 


requirments of Chinese church au- 
tonomy. Two incidents in connec- 
tion with widely separated sections 
of the Church of Christ in China 
show that not all the incidental 


problems involved therein are yet | 


settled. The Honan Messenger, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, tells how Canadian 
missionaries in Honan met this 


situation. A list of names of Can-. 


adians willing to join the Church 


‘in China was submitted at a recent 


meeting of the Presbytery con- 
cerned. This was in response to 
an invitation to the missionaries 
to become members of local 
churches. The result was that on 
the motion and second of Chinese 
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members of the Presbytery these 
missionaries were duly received 
into the churches. In general these 
missionaries enter the churches 
with the same status they enjoyed 
in their relationship to the home 
church. The officers of the Pres- 
bytery and the membership of its 
executive committee are divided 


- equally between Chinese and mis- 


sionaries with one of the former 
as Chairman. Thus is the right 
of the Chinese Church to define the 
relation of “foreigners” therein re- 
cognized and rapproachment be- 
tween these groups of workers re- 
alized. A Synodical Committee on 
Relations of Ministerial Mission- 
aries to the Chinese Church as con- 
nected with the South Fukien 
Synod, however, made proposals 
in this connection that were not 
entirely satisfactory to the mis- 
sionaries concerned. One difficulty 


is that in this latter case more than 


one mission is involved which 
raises the question of mission 
boundaries as over against the 
whole field under the Synod. The 
missionaries of the Amoy Mission 
met on November 5, 1929, and re- 
gistered disagreement with the 
proposals of the Synodical Com- 
mittee. One difficulty is an over- 
lapping of the power and authority 
of Synod and Classis. Apparently, 
also .the new proposals did not 
place the missionaries on a parity 
with Chinese pastors. The call to 
a missionary to undertake a par- 
ticular piece of work should come, 
it was urged, from the body which 
governs the work concerned rather 
than from a Classis or the Synod. 
Then, too, since the missionaries 
are supported from more than one 
source it was felt ‘that mission 
boundaries still seem essential. 
While, therefore, the same thing 
is desired in both Honan and South 
Fukien the difference of conditions 
obtaining slow up the process in 
the latter center. 
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New Spring meetings. In one place no ob- 
paign in South China—Small jection was made to women’s meet- 
preaching bands, made up of regular ‘Ings but in order to prevent the 
workers often supplemented by lay- | meetings for men drums and gongs 


_ men and women, are visiting market were beaten to drown the speakers’ 
towns in South China with a view to voices. A somewhat similar case 
capitalizing the seasonal leisure time © occurred in one other es A 
of country folks. Visual evangel- revival of active witness for Christ 
istic posters are being widely used. on the part of Christians is notice- 


Several tens of thousands of tracts able in most of the places visited.. 
have been distributed. Two small Two teams held follow-up meetings 
groups in one district sold nearly in ten chapels and their outlying 
2,000 Scripture portions within two villages. 


weeks. Reports from about one- cab 
third of the evangelistic centers 
show a total of hearers of 13,939, OBITUARY NOTICE 


124 decisions for the Christian life | 1 Feb 4 
and 236 enrolled in Bible study. HorrMAN, Toronto, February 4, 


Sometimes the meetin ere held 1930, Beloved wife of Rev. A. .. 
in homes. In very low shies was Hoffman, United Church of Canada, 


any attempt made to hinder the | West China. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Lewis F. Havermae, Ph.B., S.T.B., D.D., is a member of the West China 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, North. He arrived in China in 1916 
and is at present located in Chengtu, Szechuan. He is vmeaciies: ame of the West 
China Missionary News. 


Mr. N, Z. Zita is a professor in Lingnan University, Canton. 


Rev. Hon Loan Sui is a pastor in Canton. His sermon was translated by a 
student. 


Mr. E. F. uaa) is at the head of the Shanghai office of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co., of Canada. He is a member of the Community Church of Shanghai. 


Rev. Haro_p T. Cook is a member of United Methodist Church Missionary Society 
located in Chuchiatsai, Sung. He arrived in China in 1926. 


Rev. R. A. Pererson, M.A., is a member of the United Christian Missionary 
Society located in Batang, Szechwan. He arrived in China in 1923. 

Mr. Baen Lee is Acting President of Hangchow Christian College. 

Rev. Wanc Suin Tsinc is connected with the Methodist Church, Nanchang, 
Kiangsi. 


Miss Emma Horninc, M.A., is a member of the Church of the Brethren Misston 
located in Ping Ting Chou, Shansi. She arrived in China in 1908. 


Rev. Joun Foster, B.A., B.D., is a member of the — Methodist Societ 
located in Canton. He arrived in China in 1922. 4 
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